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THE OVERTURN IN WASHINGTON 


consequence, with the return of the Republicans to power and the 

installation of President Eisenhower. January 20, 1953, is a date 
that means far more than a transfer of party rule. It marks the close of 
an epoch, comprising two presidencies that have carried the United 
States from a singularly undefined status among the Great Powers to a 
position of world dominance that could not have been envisaged by, let 
us say, the first Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson. Nor could the domestic 
developments of these two decades have been foreseen by even the most 
prescient of political analysts. ‘The outbreak of the Second World War 
made probable, if not inevitable, a third term for Franklin Roosevelt. 
But that the twelve years of so masterful a President should be followed 
by eight for his successor of the same party—this made a sequence 
certainly not possible within any electoral system other than that of the 
United States. Down until 1932 the Democrats were in a permanent 
minority, excluded from office so long as their opponents were undivided. 
The altered balance of voting strength shown by Roosevelt’s four victories 
was sufficiently remarkable. The fact that the world power of the 
Republic attained during Roosevelt’s long reign was consolidated, without 
interruption, under Harry S. Truman as Chief Executive, must stand in 
the annals of our century as a marvel of political democracy. 

There has been something approaching full agreement as to the govern- 
ing reasons for the Eisenhower triumph. Mr. Stevenson’s election 
campaign was a brilliant achievement. His poll of over 26,000,000 was 
an unprecedented personal tribute. But the handicap of power held for 
twenty years was insuperable. No Democrat could have held the Presi- 
dency. But it is important to note that the party did not suffer a general 
disaster anything like that of 1928, when the Roman Catholic Al Smith 
went down before Herbert Hoover. The Senate, nominally, is exactly 
divided, the Republican majority in the House is trifling. Nevertheless 
the November results amounted to a resounding declaration that it was 
time for a change at the centre. The political and social atmosphere 
during the three-months interval, together with the January scenes in 
Washington, could be read only as proof of an immense upsurge of 
popular emotion, an unbounded feeling of release and hope, all of it 
centred in the President himself. For ten years General Eisenhower 
was the national hero, idolised by the whole people. Indeed, he is the 
one and only American within living memory about whom words such 
as these could be used. And there is no mistake about it: the American 
nation looks to its new President as to a worker of miracles. 


N: event in American history can be compared, in character and 
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He is in possession of at least one great initial asset. He succeeds 4 
President whose prestige had fallen to a low level. Mr. ‘Truman’s second 
term of office proved to be a sad decline from the position he had attained 
by the victory of 1948. No one doubted that the surprise of that election 
was due to the President’s energy in the campaign and the striking effect 
of his appeal to the multitude. He began the second four years upheld 
by a great fund of goodwill, while he was aware that his undramati 
personality did not arouse the violent antagonism that Roosevelt provoke: 
at every stage after his glowing start. The President for once was not 
the central object of attack and vilification. Mr. Truman was firmly set 
in the liberalism of his predecessor. He announced new measures of 
the Fair Deal, and year by year, in the teeth of a hostile Congress, hx 
re-stated the points of his civil-rights programme, insisting upon equa! 
status for the Negro before the law and in the labour market. Mr 
Truman here was faithful to his principles. And he went on without 
thought of surrender, well knowing that the coalition of Southern diehards 
and Northern Tories would not allow his term of office to be crowned by 
so notable a departure from the doctrine of White supremacy. 

In terms of domestic reform, particularly as to a rounding-off of the 
New Deal, Mr. ‘Truman’s second term was a disappointment. Congress 
was implacably against him, and there was evidence enough that the 
public in general, lulled by the experience of unexampled prosperity, 
was calling for a halt in controls and social experiment. In any case, 
however, the Truman period was not, and could not be, noteworthy for 
advances in home policy. It was momentous by reason of events and 
decisions in world affairs. 

Mr. Truman was well advised to emphasise this in his farewell to the 
American people, broadcast on January 15. The style of this message 
was unmistakably his own. Its language recalled that of the shrewd and 
humble man who entered the White House in 1945. ‘The greater part 
of the President’s job, he reminded his hearers, lay in the making of 
decisions. During his eight years these had included a number that 
were of enormous significance, and in his conviction they had been 
unavoidable. Hence he could look back upon them without regret. The 
list opened with the use of the atomic bomb for a swift end of the war 
with Japan. Then came the decision to hold the West against the 
menace of Soviet Russia (the Truman Doctrine), which, he argued, set 
the course for winning the cold war and avoiding a third world conflict; 
a firm stand in Irak, and, in 1947, the defence of Greece and Turkey; 
the Marshall Plan and the Berlin air-lift; the North Atlantic Pact, and 
perhaps most important of all, the decision for action in Korea through 
the United Nations. When confronted with the actuality of North 
Korean aggression, Mr. Truman explained, his mind went over the 
failures of the League of Nations during the 1930s—Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
the Rhineland, Austria, Munich. If they had let the republic of Korea 
go under, he said, “the courage and confidence of the free world would 
be ebbing away.” 

Mr. Truman’s recital covered an impressive array of decisions 
—concerning movements of incalculable consequence, and surpassing 1! 
gravity everything that was to be found in the record of preceding Presi- 
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dents. Nor can we fail to observe that the central figure in this drama 
of seven years is a man who, through a tragic incident, was lifted by a 
formal constitutional rule from political obscurity to the highest elective 
office on earth. 

There is, of course, no parallel to be drawn between a Washington 
farewell and the succeeding inaugural. Considering President Eisen- 
hower’s background as a professional soldier and the limitless confusion 
of the election contest from which he had emerged, it was assumed that 
his address after the swearing-in would be, almost of necessity, a moral 
discourse, touching cautiously if at all upon matters of policy. Mr. 
Eisenhower, however, did not follow tradition. After a reference to 
destiny’s having laid upon the United States “the responsibility of the 
free world’s leadership,” he affirmed that the Government’s “labour for 
world peace’”’ would be guided by certain fixed principles. Nine of these 
were enumerated, and may be thus summarised: 

Maximum strength for the avoidance of war and to deter the forces of 
aggression; no placating of an aggressor; American strength not to be 
employed for imposing ‘‘upon another people our own cherished political 
and economic institutions”; the encouragement of productivity and trade, 
since the impoverishment of any one people in an inter-dependent world 
“means danger to the wellbeing of all”; support for regional groupings 
within the framework of U.N.; and in Europe “a new vigour” towards 
making the unity of the nations a reality; the rejection of any theory that 
“one race or another, one people or another, is in any sense inferior or 
expendable. And finally, the U.S. would strive to make the United 
Nations not merely an eloquent symbol, but an effective force” and in 
the quest of honourable peace the U.S. would “neither compromise nor 
tire, nor ever cease.” 

The internationalist tone of the Nine was sufficiently clear, and the 
isolationists were at once on the alert, led by the Chicago Tribune. There 
was, to be sure, nothing in this forecast to reassure the supporters of 
Senator Taft, who were further disturbed by the President’s address to 
a joint session of the Houses of Congress (February 2) on the state of 
the Union. This, although avowedly tentative, was more specific. It 
contained, first, an announcement of the crucial change as regards For- 
mosa. The U.S. Seventh Fleet would cease to protect the mainland 
from raids by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. In view of the Peking Govern- 
ment’s massive attacks upon South Korea, there was “ no logic or sense 
in a condition that required the U.S. Navy to assume defensive respons- 
ibilities on behalf of Communist China.” The President announced his 
intention of asking Congress to join in a resolution declaring that the 
U.S. could not recognise commitments of any kind based upon “secret 
undertakings of the past’ with foreign Governments—a condemna- 
tion of Yalta. Next came a statement as to the need for Western European 
unity, which unity could “only be created from within.” Turning to 
world trade, Mr. Eisenhower underlined America’s growing need of 
markets and a flow of capital into foreign investment, as also of expanding 
imports and the freer entry of raw materials. Meanwhile, there was to 
be no renewal of wage and price controls, the Taft-Hartley labour law 
was due for amendment, and the vexations of the McCarran Security 
Act would have to be removed. 
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There are two things in particular to be said concerning this manifesto. 
First, that in respect of economic policy it is a plain announcement that 
the new Administration is to be independent of the Taft forces which, 
before their defeat in the nominating convention, were able to make a 
formidable display of strength in the Republican party. And secondly, 
that in the clauses dealing with foreign policy the hand of the new Secre- 
tary of State is undeniable. In style, no less than in method, Mr. Dulles 
is a sharp contrast to Mr. Dean Acheson. 

One main thrust by the Democrats in last year’s campaign took shape 
in a continuous warning that the Republicans were the party of the great 
financial and industrial interests, and, therefore, in the event of a change, 
the American people would be in danger of losing part, and possibly a 
large part, of the social gains of the recent past. It can be argued that 
President Eisenhower met the warning directly, even defiantly, by his 
Cabinet appointments. As a group they appear to support this view, for 
they belong, almost entirely, to the powers in question. Between an 
Eisenhower and a Roosevelt Cabinet there could be no ground of com- 
parison; but it is recalled that, in times when Big Business was regarded 
as actually, if not rightly, the governing authority in the Republic, neither 
Coolidge nor Hoover went as far as Mr. Eisenhower has gone towards 
putting representatives of the great combines in the seats of the mighty. 
“Eight millionaires and a plumber’”’ is the telling phrase that was coined 
by a Washington correspondent, who watched it slip into the currency; 
the plumber being the modest trade unionist, who, against a harsh protest 
from Senator Taft, becomes Secretary of Labour. The Cabinet is of 
proved capacity; but its members are alike in being devoid of political 
and administrative experience. The President was unlucky in that a 
strange oversight should have delayed the Senate ratification of Mr. 
Charles Wilson as Secretary of Defence, the most important post in the 
Cabinet after the Secretaryship of State. Mr. Wilson was president of 
General Motors, first among the giant corporations. He was seemingly 
not aware that the sacrifices demanded from him in accepting high office 
in Washington must, according to law, include the surrender of his 
immense holding of G.M. shares. 

The Cabinet, as formed, is secure, and a new President has no reason 
to anticipate difficulties with his official family. It is otherwise with the 
Houses of Congress. 

There is no compact party majority for him to rely upon. He must 
appeal, like his predecessors, to a shifting coalition, especially for every- 
thing in his international programme. The coolness with which his 
outline of domestic measures was received on the Republican side was 
undeniable; but the party now in power is well aware of the per- 
manent results of the Roosevelt-Truman record. The main provisions 
of the New Deal are embodied in the national structure. Party leaders 
know what any assault upon the principles would mean in ihe Con- 
gressional elections of 1954. As for the urgent claims of international 
trade, it is significant that even Senator Taft has now joined in the call 
for lower tariffs and expanded imports. A new American President can, 
as a rule, count upon a period of goodwill at the outset of his term, 
although this indulgence may not be of much service to him in winning 
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the support of Congress for his legislative measures. In this respect 
Mr. Eisenhower occupies a position that is wholly without precedent. 

His world renown as Supreme War Commander sets him apart from 
all others, past or present. No American had ever been chosen for the 
headship of the nation on the basis of military achievement overseas. 
His popularity is unapproached; he stands upon a pinnacle of personal 
authority. But he is not the political leader of the Republican host. 
Between their elected representatives and himself there is a gap that has 
to be bridged. The main question that may be answered within his 
first year of office is that of his individual power and its extent: Can the 
hero-president, coming fresh to his great task, become the Chief Executive 
in deed and truth? 

All thoughtful citizens of the United States, we may be assured, are 
conscious of the ominous crisis at which the Republic stands, as the page 
of history is turned with the close of the epoch that cannot fail to be 
linked with the name of Roosevelt. The impressive majority that was 
accorded to the Republican candidate in November last proclaimed, above 
all, the American people’s desire and hope that a transfer of governing 
power in Washington might prove to be the decisive factor for settlement 
in the Far East and the opening of a new and creative chapter in Europe. 
Dwight Eisenhower, in a word, is our age’s man of destiny. We are 
compelled, it would seem, to believe that the future of the civilised 
world hangs upon his leadership of the West. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


POTENTIAL DANGERS IN GERMANY 


HE arrest of seven former leading Nazis may not have improved 

Anglo-German understanding, or German relations with the West, 

but it indicates a somewhat belated recognition on the part of the 
Allies of an ever-present potential danger. It does not so much consist 
in the activities of these men as in the presence in Germany of 27,477 
Nazi leaders who had been interned by the British, and 45,020 by the 
U.S.A. By April 30th, 1947, 1,785,507 officials in important public and 
private positions had been screened, and 320,017 of them had been 
removed or excluded from office. One may assume that those convicted 
deserved their punishment and their fines, but only a starry-eyed American 
schoolmarm can have believed that these men emerging from detention 
camps or prisons had become devoted, peace-loving democrats when 
restored to full civic rights. The more their social status had been 
lowered, the stronger would be their craving for a return of the golden 
age they enjoyed under Hitler. A few, of course, may regret their folly 
and repent. But as long as numerous, thoroughly impregnated Nazis 
are at large in the country, there will always be a potential danger. It 
was, of course, impossible, and not even desirable, to exterminate or to 
exile them to places where they could do no harm; but they will remain 
a potential danger until most of them have been removed by death. Yet 
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in a fairly contented prosperous Germany, the majority of whose in- 
habitants have seen the reverse side of that golden age, they will not 
become an actual danger, provided the Nazi old-stagers are barred from 
spreading the Hitler gospel to the young, especially in the universities. 
This menace has not always been dealt with satisfactorily. Nazi pro- 
fessors who have not been particularly offensive have been removed but 
are entitled to draw pensions. These pensions burden the Lander 
budgets. With the blessing of cheese-paring Finance Ministers, who 
want to save these pensions, their colleagues attempt to get them re- 
installed in their chairs, which otherwise would have to be filled by new 
appointees. ‘They thus manage to block the careers of non-compromised 
younger men, and restore power over the students to men who should 
not be trusted. 

One must not overlook, moreover, that in Western Germany all those 
conditions are present which make for radical aggressive nationalist 
movements, such as partition, armies of occupation, foreign intervention, 
and last, but not least, an influx of millions of refugees. Fortunately 
the chaos confronting the German people in 1945 called for superhuman 
efforts. ‘The so-called economic miracle of the come-back absorbed the 
energies of all those who had something to contribute; they had little time 
and inclination to listen to the tales of woe from those who had been 
responsible for the disaster. But either a severe set-back or even a 
relaxation of economic pressure might give people time to hearken to 
romancing propagandists. The German people are always at their best 
when rolling upwards the rock of Sisyphus; they are apt to get above 
themselves when they have almost reached the summit, and let it slip 
again from their hands. 

When the U.S.A. over two years ago called for a German military 
contribution within a federalised Europe, Russia evidently got frightened. 
She countered the Allies’ plans by proposing the speedy reunion of a 
non-militarised Germany, and started a passionate campaign for it in 
the Eastern zone; she pressed, moreover, for a four-power conference. 
The Western Allies, being chary of Russian methods, participated in a 
preliminary conference which failed. They made their acceptance of a 
top-level conference depend on the previous acceptance by Russia of free 
elections in the Eastern Zone. Russia, being always mistrustful, evidently 
suspected the Allies of wanting to postpone a meeting until their re- 
armament plans within a European federation had been sufficiently 
advanced to present the conference with an accomplished fact, which 
they would be unwilling to barter away. Since Russia’s main object 
was to keep Western Germany from joining the North Atlantic Pact 
military organisation, this prospect did not please her. She intensified 
her pacifist anti-imperialist campaign, and held out hopes for speedy 
reunion if rearmament were dropped at a conference. The West remained 
unresponsive. Once Russia recognised that the Western Allies were not 
prepared to go to a conference without previous proofs of her sincerity, 
she hastened to create a few accomplished facts of her own. She turned 
the five governments of the Eastern Zone into a centralised unitarian 
state, fused East Berlin with it, and more or less sovietised the economic 
structure of her zone. There had been no iron curtain between East 
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and West Germany, only a kind of wire netting with very wide meshes, 
and coming and going between East and West Berlin had been easy. 
Now an iron curtain is being let down. Spy hunts and purges are the 
order of the day, mass flights from the Eastern zone and Berlin are setting 
in at the rate of 1,200 to 1,300 daily arrivals in West Berlin. ‘The U.S.A. 
policy of containing Russia has succeeded in so far as no Russian attack 
has occurred; but it may have been paid for by speeding up the loss of 
Eastern Germany, and implicitly of all Europe east of the British- 
American zone of occupation. A potential danger to Western Germany 
has drawn nearer. 

The present German coalition government was formed in 1949 as a 
government of the Right; the Social Democrats, the second strongest 
party, were not asked to join. It was not realised at that time that a 
national bi-partisan policy was essential during the long period during 
which Western Germany would have to try to regain her sovereignty. 
From this initial mistake—lI pointed this out to the readers of the Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW three years ago—the German political situation has 
never recovered. The struggle of her two strong men, Dr. Adenauer 
and the late Dr. Schumacher, slowly turned into a struggle over foreign 
policy and a struggle for power. Both sides desire German reunion. 
Dr. Adenauer is convinced that it must be reached by the previous 
integration of Germany in the West; yet he finds it difficult to show how 
a Franco-German union—for this is the core of his policy—can bring 
about the reunion of the two Germanies, which France can hardly desire. 
The Social Democrats, on their part, insist that the chances of German 
reunion schemes must not be prejudiced by Western Germany’s prema- 
turely entering a Continental Union. Yet they cannot indicate a road to 
reunion beyond entertaining the pious hope that Russia might be made to 
accept it at a four-power conference on mutually acceptable terms, and 
they can hardly believe that this will happen. But they clearly recognise 
that the German masses, and especially those closely connected with the 
East, must not get the impression that reunion and their own interest in 
it has been sacrificed lightheartedly in return for a somewhat precarious 
security of the West. They are opposing the contract with Germany 
and the European Defence Community mainly for this reason, though 
there are some paragraphs in these documents which justify their criticism. 
They claim that these treaties imply a change in the constitution, and 
must therefore be ratified by a two-thirds majority. It cannot be found 
in the present House, and the Social Democrats demand a new election 
from which they hope to emerge as the strongest party. A discreditable 
wrangle about the approach to the Constitutional Court, which has to 
decide the issue, has occurred, in which the Government has even involved 
the President. By these manipulations ratification has hitherto been 
postponed, which neither suits the Government, which is in a hurry, nor 
the Social Democrats, who want new elections. The Government will 
not dissolve the House since it has not been defeated, and the constitution 
does not admit a dissolution in these circumstances. So the Social 
Democrats argue that decisions by a House so near the end of its natural 
term (four years) are not binding on its successor. 

In any case, new elections cannot be long postponed; the Social 
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Democrats will fight them as the patriotic party who tried hard to save 
the East through reunion, and the Government parties will have to play 
the part of the good European who is saving European civilisation in 
order to secure German reunion later on. In this campaign the nationalist 
note will be very strident. ‘There is a large floating vote—an odd two 
million votes were given in Lander elections after 1949 to the Refugee 
Party (B.H.E.), now called the German Bloc, which by its very com- 
position is nationalist and a fit receptacle for ex-Nazis who dare not 
start on their own. While by no means all refugees belong to it, the less 
fortunate ones are naturally attracted to it. The Social Democrats had 
hoped to draw many refugees into their camp; in Lower Saxony they 
have of late governed with their help. But Social Democratic nationalism 
may not be fervent enough for many members of the German Bloc, and 
certainly not for former Nazis, who can now become articulate. These 
people drift instinctively toward the Right, perhaps to the German Party, 
an acknowledged rightist party, whose 17 members support Dr. Adenauer’s 
government, and which naturally would like to increase its following. 
More seriously, the right wing of the Free Democratic Party (with its 
52 members, it is the second in strength in the present coalition) has 
fallen under the influence of industrialists who politically have learned 
little, and have forgotten a good deal. It has been angling for the vote 
of important ex-Nazis. The arrest of the seven Nazis has fortunately) 
compromised this group, and will probably prevent its getting control of 
the party; but every “foreign intervention”’ is arousing national passions, 
and the election campaign will feed them. 

So do developments in France. It is an open question whether the 
Schuman Pact was needed for raising Europe’s output, for her steel 
production had rapidly gone ahead before it has become effective. Has 
it fulfilled its main object and improved the political relations between 
Germany and France? The French will not sign the European Defence 
Community Pact before the Germans have consented to a permanent 
economic dis-association of the Saar from Germany. ‘They insist on 
modifications, some of them quite reasonable, before they will ratify it, 
but they expect the Germans to sign it as it stands. They have thus 
given the Germans grounds for complaining of being put under duress 
and of being denied equality of treatment. On the top of it the U.S.A., 
by clamouring for a European Union patterned on misconceived analogies 
from U.S.A. experience, are fanning the flames, and are arousing strong 
anti-American sentiments, which unfortunately make Europeans forget 
U.S.A.’s most generous and in many ways wise help. The U.S.A. are 
clearly justified in making their help contingent on Europe’s adequate 
military contribution. Mr. Dulles’ insistence on rapid ratification of the 
European Defence Community may speed up its acceptance in Germany 
and France, notwithstanding deep-rooted objections to it. But even though 
their governments may have egged him on toit, it will be treated as an ex- 
ample of ruthless Imperialist pressure, and it will feed nationalist passions. 

This flaring up of a widespread nationalism represents a far greater 
potential danger to Western Germany than the machinations of former 
Nazi leaders, whose activities can easily be watched and if necessary 
stopped. What makes the situation particularly depressing is the hard 
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fact that, while the German mind is boiling up to fever heat, in the coming 
election, the battle for which her politicians are girding their loins may 
already be lost. Eastern Germany is well on the way to a German- 
speaking Soviet Republic, the frontiers of which are not, as people usually 
imagine, the Elbe, but are jutting deep into western regions. So far not 
a single West German soldier has been added to the defence of the West. 
But the Eastern zone is already being militarised, and a maelstrom of 
refugees is pouring from it into the West which may assume catastrophic 


dimensions. 
M. J. Bonn. 


THE VISIT OF MARSHAL TITO 


ANY voices have been raised in approval and in disapproval of 
Marshall Tito’s projected visit, for there are those who decline to 
accept the simple argument that Mr. Eden’s sojourn last year in 
Belgrade involves the courtesy of a return. My qualifications for taking 
part in this controversy are a somewhat intimate acquaintance over a 
number of years with Yugoslav affairs and the men who have been in 
control of them, although in discussing this particular question it will 
suffice if I refer only to events in two provinces of that country, Serbia 
and Croatia, with a glance at Bosnia. One of the results of the first 
world war was that, after being separated for many centuries, the Eastern- 
Orthodox Slavs of Serbia joined up with their kindred, the Roman 
Catholic Slavs of Croatia. It was a time of honeymoon and all seemed to 
be for the best in the best of worlds. It did not in the least matter that 
in the middle of Croatia, in the Lika district, there existed an island of 
Serbs. In fact one of them, Svetozar Pribiechevic, became Yugoslavia’s 
first Minister of the Interior. Little did these Croatian Serbs dream that 
a day would come when thousands of them would be forcibly converted 
to Catholicism, during which process many lives would be lost, but in 
compensation they were often assured that their souls would be saved. 
The leading Croat politician between the two world-wars was Stephen 
Radic, the adored chief of the Croat Peasant Party, to which practically 
all the Croat M.P.’s belonged; a minute number were in the anti-Serb 
Party of Dr. Ante Pavelic. If Radic were now alive he would be an 
ardent supporter of Tito, if only because of the policy regarding the 
excessive areas of monastic lands on which very inadequate taxes were 
paid. This wrong was being rectified by King Alexander. But after 
Pavelic had organised the King’s assassination in Marseilles—for which a 
French court condemned him in absentia to death, a penalty which he 
escaped through being given sanctuary by Mussolini—the Regency in 
Yugoslavia turned the clock back and restored these lands to the monas- 
teries. So incensed were the peasants that when the German army was 
approaching in 1941 they declared that Hitler could not be worse than the 
Regent and that they would not oppose him. However they did put up a 
gallant resistance until the chaos that resulted when it became known that 
Stepinac, the Archbishop or Zagreb, had publicly welcomed the Germans, 
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had called on Pavelic as soon as that criminal quisling flew in from Italy, 
and, a few days later, issued a Pastoral Letter to his clergy that they should 
work for an independant Croatia, of course under the aegis of Germany 
and Italy. An Italian Prince was appointed King of Croatia, but he was 
prudent enough to remain in Italy; no doubt he had heard that the Axis 
troops were received everywhere in icy silence, broken only by the applause 
of the adherents of Pavelic and Stepinac. Some critics of Tito complain 
of his treatment of Archbishop Stepinac, whose subversive activities 
while the Yugoslav army was still fighting in Bosnia were flagrant examples 
of high treason. With extraordinary leniency he requested this prelate 
to leave the country and, when he refused, he suffered not the usual 
punishment of traitors, but merely internment. 

As soon as the Axis troops were in occupation of Croatia it was possible 
for Pavelic to carry out his anti-Serb programme of forcible conversions. 
And unfortunately for the credit of Stepinac he was photographed wearing 
a high decoration bestowed on him by Pavelic, on whose name-day he 
every year preached a sermon in his honour; it is not known that he ever 
rebuked those of his clergy who played a prominent part in these con- 
versions, though he must have thought now and then that they were going 
a little too far. Thus Dr. Simrak, Bishop of Krizevci, published in his 
official “‘Bishopric News” No. 2, 1942 a Directive wherein he wrote that 
“Special offices must be created immediately for those to be converted. . . . 
We have done very little until now as far as conversion is concerned, simply 
because we were undetermined and afraid of small obstacles and com- 
plaints from people. Every great work has someone opposing it, but we 
must not allow our spirits to be lowered.” Another prelate interested in 
mass conversions—Archbishop Stepinac reported to the Pope on May 18th, 
1944, that 240,000 Serbs had been converted—was Bishop Aksimovic of 
Djakovo. Two of his clergy, his chaplain Dr. Djuka Maric and Stjepan 
Bogutovac, thought that these conversions were not in the spirit of 
Christian teaching, but the Bishop obliged them to fall into line. Dr. 
Saric, Archbishop of Sarajevo, did not himself take part in the massacres 
of Serbs, but he appointed to the presidency of his Spiritual Board the 
curate Bozidar Brale, the chief organiser in Sarajevo of these atrocities. 
The Archbishop contented himself with composing a poem in honour of 
the quisling Pavelic. It begins: 

In the Basilica of St. Peter 

In the eternal city the poet saw you, 

Your embrace was dear to me. .. . 

Of course the two objecting clergy under Bishop Aksimovic were far from 
being the sole righteous ones. ‘Those who are good citizens—thus 
fulfilling Tito’s not unreasonable request—are gladly welcomed into 
official functions, such as the priest Dr. Smiljanic who is a Vice- 
President of the Serbian Parliament or Mgr. Riccig, a Vice-President of 
Croatia. 

Church and State in Yugoslavia are now, as in France, separated; this 
does not mean that the State gives to the Churches no material aid. The 
Serbian Patriarch issued a statement to the Press last September that there 
is today full understanding, the State paying all social insurances for the 
priests, children’s allowances, old age pensions, funeral expenses and so 
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forth. ‘The Catholic Church in Croatia has received even greater sums 
than the Serbian Church, because so many of their buildings were ruined 
when Pavelic’s terrorist troops installed machine-guns in many a church 
tower, which then had to be attacked. ‘Tito has been denounced by more 
than one British Catholic for the reason that a young man has now to be 
at least fifteen years of age before he can enter a seminary. Ought he 
not to be congratulated for approaching our system under which a pros- 
pective clergyman enters a theological college after the university, instead 
of, as in some countries, entering a seminary at the tender age of ten or 
twelve? He is also criticised because in as many hospitals as possible the 
unqualified and somewhat ignorant nuns have been replaced by qualified 
nurses, some of them White Russians who have been made very welcome 
in Yugoslavia. 

Tito is criticised for having obliged the Archbishop of Zagreb to live in 
his native village when that prelate, guilty of high treason—‘“I am afraid 
that the indictment for high treason stands,” says Mr. C. F. Melville, 
himself a Catholic, in Time and Tide—trefused to leave the country, which 
was probably the most lenient penalty ever meted out to a traitor. 
Stepinac did not himself take part in the mass exterminations, the forcible 
conversions, or the terror in the concentration camps. A full admission 
of these misdeeds is to be found in official statements and publications of 
the Ustachi regime, in both official and religious journals, but he did 
nothing to stop them. Dr. Prvislav Grisogno, a Catholic Croat and 
former Minister of the Royal Yugoslav Government, sent him a letter of 
protest: “In our country not one Bishop has decried the fate of the 
innocent Christian Serbs who have suffered more than the Jews in 
Germany... . I write you this to save my soul and I leave it to you to 
find a way to save yours.” Stepinac made no reply. Some of his friends 
in this country have been, one cannot help thinking, somewhat rash in 
endeavouring to whitewash him. For instance Mr. Michael Derrick in 
The Tablet says that the Archbishop wrote a letter to Pavelic on November 
20th, 1941 strongly denouncing the forcible conversions. As the 
massacres and the forcible conversions continued after that date and as 
Stepinac continued to give Pavelic his full support, this does not redound 
to Stepinac’s credit. His friends can no longer plead that in his 
association with Pavelic he knew nothing of the atrocities. 

Any stick seems to be considered good enough to beat Tito. Thus 
Mr. Juraj Krnjevic, who came to this country some years ago after being 
Secretary-General of the Croat Peasant Party, tries to prove that he has 
brutally thwarted Radic’s widow from publishing his very popular paper, 
Dom, (The Home). What happened was that this lady fell under the 
influence of the lawyer Macek who became more and more reactionary. 
Her paper was advocating open rebellion, so that it was not strange when 
the Government forbade it. One day a bomb appeared in Mrs. Radic’s 
shop window, and if Mr. Krnjevic had then been in Zagreb he would 
have noticed that noisier than the bomb—which hurt no one—was the 
laughter of the citizens who told each other how Mrs. Radic, in her desire 
to play the martyr, had planted it. The paper of my old friend Radic, 
now entitled Slobodne Dom (Free Home) is being carried on by people 
loyal to his ideals. 
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Talking of brutal things, Mr. Krnjevic asserts that Stepinac “is now by 
brutal force prevented from defending himself against such allegations 
as those of Mr. Henry Baerlein.” ‘The Archbishop is perfectly free to 
give interviews to journalists and at these interviews to talk quite freely. 
He was photographed with Dr. Clovis Maksoud, a Lebanese journalist, 
both of them looking very happy; and on December 5th, 1952, he gave 
an interview to a representative of the British United Press. He does 
not seem to have explained at this interview how it was that the 240,000 
Serbs, concerning whom he wrote to the Pope, had suddenly, after 
centuries in their own Church, migrated to that of Rome. Nor did he 
mention a leaflet distributed for the official Diocesan journal of Djakovo 
entitled “A Friendly Suggestion,” which told the people to “report as 
soon as possible for rechristening into the Catholic Church. As 
Catholics you will be allowed to remain in your homes.”” Some of the 
converters did not beat about the bush. ‘“‘You Serbs,” declared the 
Priest Ambrozije Novak in the village of Mostanica in 1941, “are con- 
demned to death and you can only escape that sentence by accepting 
Catholicism.” In the course of a sermon Priest Srecko Peric of the 
Gorica monastery near Livno advocated the slaying of all Serbs, beginning 
with his sister who had married one of them. “When you finish this 
work,”’ said he, “‘come to me here in the church and I will confess you 
and free you from sin.” It is perfectly true, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury says, that some of the clergy are in prison. How fortunate 
they are! What of Gomiero Simplician of Pola who admitted that during 
six months in 1947 he had transmitted 111 reports to the Italian Secret 
Service? What of the Priest Ante Klaric in the village Tramosnica where 
he led Ustachi units in attacks on Serbian villages? ‘You are old women,” 
said he from the pulpit, “‘and you should put on skirts; you have not yet 
killed a single Serb.” 

There are clerics and others who look back with longing to the time 
when in the provinces of Croatia and Slovenia, under the Habsburgs, 
the Roman Church controlled all religious instruction in schools and, 
through nursing nuns, controlled the hospitals and doctors. Under King 
Alexander this stranglehold came to an end. The Protestants and Old 
Catholics in Slovenia were then enabled to have a church of their own; 
they shared a Protestant churchyard. This was in accord with Serbian 
tolerance, an instance of which was the appointment of Dr. Spaho, a 
Muslim from Bosnia, as Minister of Religion, though the Muslim are 
only about ten per cent. of the population of Yugoslavia. King Alexander 
used to play bridge two or three times a week with Dr. Alkalay, the Chief 
Rabbi, for the simple reason that he was a very good player. 

It is impossible here to refer to all the statesmanlike acts of our guest. 
Let us merely point to what he is doing in Bosnia, where his task is by 
no means ended, and in Macedonia, where it has by and large been 
achieved. Converts are notorious for their fanaticism; and the modern- 
isms which Ataturk introduced so beneficently to Turkey a generation 
ago have been meeting with a good deal of opposition in Bosnia, regardless 
of the fact that the Muslim of that province are Serb-speaking Slavs 
whose ancestors, some centuries ago, were earlier examples of forcible 
conversions. ‘Tito is endeavouring to make the Bosniaks adopt new 
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regulations concerning hygiene, education, the equality of women before 
the law, and the encouragement of women to take part in public and 
political life, all of which run counter to the strictest interpretation of 
the Koran. 

His success has been more rapid in Macedonia, which province was 
for so long the apple of discord between Serb and Bulgar, with sanguinary 
episodes and some that were amusing, as when in the church at Prilep I 
saw that the tomb of a man who had died and been buried as Ivan Ivanoff 
was given the name of Ivanovic a few years later when Macedonia became 
a part of Yugoslavia. ‘Tito has persuaded the Macedonians to cease from 
worrying as to whether in their veins there flows more Serbian or 
Bulgarian blood; they now proudly declare that they are Macedonians 
and in their parliament and local newspapers they use the Macedonian 
dialect. In it they sing his praise and no doubt in time his hostile critics 
in this country will follow their example. Some of them, dissatisfied 
with him for one thing or another, would prefer that Britain should have 
nothing to do with him and his colleagues. More numerous, happily, 
are those who are wise enough to understand that, quite apart from 
political expediency, you can only hope to have some influence on a 
totalitarian regime if between you and it there are some bridges. 

HENRY BAERLEIN. 


AFRICAN IMPRESSIONS 


KNEW as my plane came down at Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, that 

I liked Africa. This was a good start for the understanding of 

problems. I liked the physical landscape, I liked the stage; my eyes 
would be glued to the tragedy or the comedy. I had always thought of 
Africa as densely wooded country, so it was pleasant, as I already loved 
the spirit of Canada and of New Zealand, to find great open spaces. Often 
I was reminded of the parts of the Empire I already knew—in the shapes 
of buildings and the types of fencing; in the dirt roads and the style of 
bridges; and in the pattern of the stars at night. Here was land that I 
might have settled on, instead of going to the Canterbury Province of 
New Zealand or fruit farming behind Vancouver. Was it not all part of 
the Empire? Yet I realised at once, in Africa, that we had let ourselves in 
for a special problem, as we swam in the sea of the black majority. Let 
us be frank. The average settler has not gone to Northern Rhodesia or 
Nyasaland knowing fully what trusteeship or partnership is. He is not a 
politician. He isasettler. I wonder if the settlers would take a different 
attitude to the Africans if they were the minority placed beside a European 
majority? Perhaps—because, as people were always drumming into me in 
the Rhodesias, and in the Union—‘‘Always remember—fear of the 
African.” On the other hand, the attitude of Europeans towards the 
natives seems such an ingrained one, seems to embody such a compulsive 
certainty of superiority that one cannot see that it can easily be changed 
by a change of ratio. ‘The fear might be removed; the conceit and concept 
would remain. Because nothing is more obvious to anyone arriving in 
Southern or Eastern Africa for the first time than this curious (from a 
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London point of view) viewing of the other race as something quite 
separate from us, something inferior, almost part of the inanimate wealth 
of the country like the minerals themselves. This can work all right 
when people are really primitive, and need the fatherly attitude, and do 
not notice how they are being looked at, and when also the ‘‘fathers’’ are 
generous, and not at some desperate advanced stage of the industria! 
revolution as we are now. 

But everything moves in the world, and what the African would stand, 
and even welcome, fifty years ago, he will not accept now. He is coming 
on. The chiefs no longer represent the spearhead; the younger people, 
who know towns and have perhaps been abroad, are taking over and 
bringing a more intellectual approach. And in that new intellectuality 
they have pondered Western democracy, and also observed with a new 
eye the increasing self-study and self-interest of settlers. ‘The two things 
have come about together—worse British behaviour, and more African 
consciousness of it. ‘To the European it is now often a simple matter 
of survival in a new or strange land, the thought of the children in twenty 
years time, what may be their lot—and not, as with some earlier people, 
a question of religion and mission, a job like in a boy’s club in the East 
End. Equally, the fine consciousness of civil servants has come down 
from a high level, and the waters of awareness are becoming muddied 
Of this new African type are the leaders of the African National Congress 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It is their exasperation with the 
British attitude towards them and their people, plus their indignation at 
the British Government’s apparent persistance with Federation, that have 
produced the present violent nationalism. It is an unpleasant thing, 
but what other form could one expect this reaction to take? After all, 11 
is their nation as much as ours. ‘They are actually there by superior right, 
because it is their Continent as the indigenous people; we are the new- 
comers, with a country somewhere else also. We are greedy, in African 
eyes, having two countries. ‘You have your Britains and your Belgiums 
and your Hollands: why come here?” Such, in exasperation, becomes 
the attitude: a combination of invasion and bad treatment cannot be stood 
for. Except by acute nationalism they cannot make their point. They 
cannot bring up their point in the legislature, the intelligent ones, for 
they are not there. 

One of my most vivid impressions of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
(but to a lesser extent Nyasaland) is that they are vividly expanding 
countries. ‘Towns like Lusaka and Ndola and Salisbury grow every day. 
There is the sense of things coming, a sense of expectancy. It is perhaps, 
in one aspect, like the Middle West of America or the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada seventy years ago. Lusaka, for instance, in appearance is 
almost a “saddled town,” you expect horses to be tethered at street 
corners, but there are only fast cars and powerful trucks. It is a privilege 
to see the main street and its mood; short of going to Lusaka, you can only 
resort to a film and a film-set of the Middle West. Such is the capita! 
of Northern Rhodesia, though the Government Offices are away “on the 
hill.” Here you may hear refreshing talk of the planned route, and the 
difficulties foreseen, of a new railway direct to Salisbury, avoiding the 
tremendous present detour via Livingstone and Bulawayo. ‘‘Federatior 
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would secure this,” you hear people say. ‘‘Federation, and the capital 
that this new stabler, larger unit will attract, will make so many things 
possible that are necessary.’’ Here will be a great new British block and 
impetus, a new British power in Southern Africa, a new Dominion even, 
a new gem in the crown of the self-governing nations of the Common- 
wealth. People on the spot say with emphasis, when you suggest that 
unbridled capital as a force is an archaic factor in the world today, that 
“It ought not to be the case here.”’ 

Nothing wrong with this sense of purpose, this almost pioneer mood in 
a modern context. Nothing wrong with it in itself—except that there 
are Africans in these countries, too, and through their recognised leaders 
they say they would rather have freedom than wealth, that the wealth 
from federation would not be distributed to them. In a different 
situation, they might think differently about industrial advance; neverthe- 
less even that is not certain; they have not fallen for the technical age quite 
so unreservedly as we have; they will work in a plant for a year and go 
back happily into the bush. Is this opinion to be resisted? Is the great 
advance of the new tide of commercialism and industry in Africa to 
proceed with the Africans standing watching at the fringe and being left 
behind? Or else being forced into the advance, to the extent that they 
have not yet organised their full rebellion? It is highly dangerous, I think, 
to go ahead with Federation. The new structures will crash around those 
who make them. The foundations are entirely insecure because they 
are not founded on goodwill but on actual hostility to the main obvious 
source of labour, and for that matter of technical skill, as the African 
makes use of his chances for advance. Do we ever want an African 
engineer on the Kariba Gorge scheme for hydro-electric power, or a 
high-grade surveyor for a stretch of that new railway? 

The settlers recoil against it. They are jealous. In their self-interest 
they will not make opportunities. Yet in their own self-interest they 
must, or they will be carried away in that other tide, the Africans’ own 
“explosive fecundity” (to use a phrase from a “‘leader’’ in the Pretoria 
News). What terrible misfortune to be a majority!—feared therefore 
suppressed; despised therefore given no generosity; regarded as cattle, 
because they are not, by any stretch of imagination, the same as the 
Europeans; given no quarter, because, as things are, they are merely part 
of the machinery of the country, and if they got proper wages the country 
could not work, could not balance its budget in the ordinary European 
sense! Possibly somewhere, secretly, the residents of Southern Africa 
know the African is an ordinary human being; but it does not suit the 
context. It would explode the context. It would have atomic force. 
Minerally, so much atom wealth lies in Southern Africa. Why not 
socially? There is no stopping this new tide, and very little hope of 
persuading the settler to change his attitude either. So the irresistable 
force appears to approach towards the immovable object. Well might 
Africans use two lines of Shakespeare, given to Shylock: 

“Thou called’st me dog before thou had’st a cause, 

But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs.” 

And some Englishmen, with natural sympathies, may be quoting from 
a lecture of William Morris: 
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“If I were an African, I should spend my spare tizne, I hope, in political 
agitation, but, I fear, in drink.” 

Such is the crisis which the vast land of Africa endures. The crisis of 
an indigenous race meeting an invading race, when the indigenous people 
are at a new birth, a new awareness, and the invading race, beginning to get 
frightened, beginning to consolidate. When I think of Lusaka now, or 
the fringes of a hundred towns, or the open bush, the voice that especially 
comes back to me is that of the small cricket, the cicada, who with his 
constant and pleasant chirring through night and day is the real, tiny king 
of Africa’s consciousness. What storms brewing does this innocent sound 
echo? What really is one to think about it all, as one stands near this 
dry sound on the dry day? Over there is the native compound of round 
thatched houses. Over there, through the trees, you can see the sharp- 
corner angles of maroon European buildings, the Boma or local European 
headquarters. And there up on the hill are the tidy white surburban 
homes. Away beyond, up the dusty roads, start the lonely European 
farms. And everywhere in the majority, sneaking in, the Africans, 
sneaking into a picture whose outline has been painted by us, but they 
have longer knowledge of these stones and this red earth. 

Here, when I think of these things, my consciousness is in Northern 
Rhodesia, where there are not too many European people yet, not too 
many industries. Here, in the same pattern that spreads down into the 
Union of South Africa and up into Kenya, one can think better about it 
all and about trends. It is easier to see here that the basic issue is race, 
the one we tend to hide our heads in the sand about, because we are so 
guilty. ‘The rough grasses are already on fire and the turmoil is rapidly 
moving towards the huts. Frail as huts are our mental defences against 
people with higher moral right. The way we are behaving in Africa, the 
African has more moral translucency than ourselves. It is easiest to see 
all things when we are nearest nature. I stand in this bush listening to 
the cricket sing, as he sings in the Union and as he sings in Kenya. Here 
is a country big enough for all races, where the African has much to teach 
us and we much to teach him. He respects our lead—so long as we do 
not look at him as a dog. And just how forward are we with our chaos 
of wars? So from Lusaka airport, when I had wandered my few days, 
loafing like Walt Whitman, taking in the scene, instinctively loving the 
land, meeting all as if I did not belong, a Viking aircraft whisks me away 
to Southern Rhodesia, its engines blanketing sensitivity. The roar that 
drags forward the fixed cabin suspends one in a mood of less questioning 
for an hour. 

NoeEL-BuxTon. 


TURKISH SNAPSHOTS 


RAVELLERS arriving by land at Istanbul are unfavourably 
impressed by the unpainted wooden houses and tumble-down 
buildings that engirdle the railway line. They harmonise with the 
ruins of the Byzantine walls that still strut defiantly along the shores of 
the Marmara, revealing through their yawning crevices glimpses of that 
sea and a vista of the Asiatic shore. Doubts begin to arise in one’s mind 
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as to the effective results of Ataturk’s vaunted reforms when the environ- 
ment attests a state of immutability. Such forebodings, however, are 
dispelled on exit from the terminal station of Sirkedji. A large square, 
filled with the latest types of buses and cars, as colourful as may be 
imagined, reflecting a whole gamut of colour, ranging from romantic 
pastel greens and blues, gleaming cream to more sober shades of purple 
and brown, greets one’s eyes. Passengers are speeded over the modernised 
bridge spanning the Golden Horn, through the narrow and tortuous 
streets of Galata and Beyoglu—-formerly Pera—to Taxim, where stands 
the statue of the founder of the Turkish republic, a dwarf statue in 
proportion to the now enlarged square. Visitors are hurried into a 
modern hotel commanding an enchanting view on the southern entrance 
of the Bosphorus, the Seraglio Point and the distant Princes islands. 
If Istanbul, Galata and Beyoglu retain most of their ancient aspect except 
where fires have cleared the ground and permitted the erection of some 
modern buildings—some 18,957 were constructed during the last ten 
years—the area to the north-east of Taxim, formerly mostly empty or 
encumbered with old barracks, has been entirely transformed. Vast 
parks, avenues and modern buildings have been planned and erected 
which contrast strikingly with the rest of the city and reveal the hitherto 
unknown artistic capacities of Turkish architects. No doubt that the 
enterprising and popular Vali and Mayor of Istanbul, Dr. Gékay, must 
have set his hand to this job, as he has had in putting a curb to the 
activities of drug-addicts and drunkards. At the 24th anti-alcoholic 
congress held in Paris late in September last year, he did not hesitate 
to lecture the French on their excessive indulgence in spirits. (The 
consumption of pure alcohol in France is as high as 27 litres per cap. 
as per only 44 in Great Britain) and proposed that the French should 
apply his methods in combating the evil. The Congress, however, 
decided that such drastic handling of inebriates was incompatible with 
human dignity—as if drunkenness was compatible with it—and proposed 
methods more in harmony with “republican legality.” 

Though cases of stabbing and rape are frequently reported in the local 
press, they are less frequent than in France, and may be partly ascribed 
to the undiscerning adoption of the Swiss criminal code which deals too 
leniently with criminals. Possibly Turkish legislators had not heard 
of Bagehot’s weighty pronouncement that strict rigid, concise law is an 
indispensable pre-requisite for backward communities. ‘There is another 
side of the life of the city which impresses strangers and that is the manner 
in which the problem of circulation has been solved. Most of the 14,907 
cars in Istanbul ply in all directions and pick up passengers at random so 
that on payment of a modest fee of one shilling one is conveyed rapidly 
across the city. One cannot but admire the extreme dexterity of the 
Turkish chauffeurs in manoeuvring through the congested, narrow and 
winding streets and in avoiding collisions. In 1951 only 1583 accidents 
were reported which is a testimonial of their unrivalled skill. Though 
deprived of its rank as capital, Istanbul retains its ascendancy. Its 
university, writers and journalists shape the ideas which are disseminated 
slowly throughout the rest of the country. A dozen Turkish papers are 
daily published, while Ankara, can boast of only three. It maintains its 
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commercial importance though its port has lost most of its activity owing 
to the cessation of traffic with the Danube and Black Sea ports other than 
the Turkish. Its population is about four times that of Ankara, which 
numbers nearly 300,000. It is a pleasure to record that the city has been 
endowed with three commodious reading-rooms by France, Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. in which the literature of these nations is available. They 
attract large numbers of students who consult mainly technical books and 
periodicals. Historical and literary works are neglected. The most 
convenient installation as to site and comfort is the American, but if the 
British Council’s premises were to be transferred to the former British 
Embassy at Galata Serai, now housing our consulate, it would be an 
improvement on its present site and would effect some saving in rent. 
The present rulers of ‘Turkey are deservedly popular and are endeavour- 
ing to undo the harmful policy of their predecessors in office. Though 
some of their supporters occasionally express rather retrograde opinions 
as when they voice regret at the emancipation of women, these views have 
been at once denounced by the leaders of the party. The policy of 
extreme centralisation and nationalisation of industry and commerce 
imposed by the former government is to be discontinued. The party in 
power stands for decentralisation, restriction of state operated enterprises 
and their limitation to those which private capital cannot conduct profitably. 
The Minister for Trade has recently announced that no new State factories 
will be built and that some will be turned over to private interests. The 
National Assembly has also promulgated a law by which foreign loans 
contracted by local firms will be guaranteed by the State and that both 
capital and interest will be allowed to be refunded abroad. It is regrettable 
that this measure is not to be applied retroactively so that former investors 
might re-employ their funds which have been frozen for years. Very 
few countries have made use of Marshall aid so judiciously as Turkey. 
The network of roads suitable for trucks which did not exceed 11,000 km. 
in 1948 now comprises 23,000 km. of state highways, 27,000 km. provincial 
ones and an inter-village system of 50,000 km. A first class highway 
traverses the country from Adrianople to Ankara, Adana to the port of 
Alexandretta and the frontier of the Lebanon, and another joins Alexand- 
retta to Erzeroum. ‘The construction of this ‘ast mileage of all-weather 
roads has opened under-exploited areas allowing buses and lorries to ply and 
move ideas, passengers and goods. It has also facilitated the introduction 
of tractors some 28,000 of which and 3,000 k rvesters and combines are 
now in operation, while tractors continue to be imported at the rate of 
1,000 monthly. Towns not connected by rail are now linked by a network 
of airways, a mode of locomotion in striking contrast with the slow moving 
buffalo carts, remnants of a past age, but still largely in use. 
Mechanisation has brought some one million hectares of derelict land 
under the plough since 1951, while the policy of endowing landless peasants 
with farms has given a further impetus to agriculture. Some 65,000 ht. 
in 1950 and 150,000 ht. in 1951 were distributed to the peasantry. They 
have nothing to pay until the sixth year, then 20 yearly instalments without 
interest have to be met, they are granted a 5 per cent. discount for every 
child raised to the school-going age of seven. Hydro-electric works are 
being constructed in various places, the most important being a dam on 
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the Sakarya river which will furnish sufficient electric power to satisfy 
the requirements of Istanbul, Ankara and Brusa, while the one on the 
river Seyhan will serve to irrigate some 144,000 ht. in the plain of Adana. 
As a result of these activities there has been a three-fold increase in the 
production of cereals; this year’s crop is expected to amount to 10,000,000 
tons. Cotton production has increased by 17 per cent. in two years 
and now exceeds 700,000 bales annually. There is still room for ex- 
pansion of the area under cultivation for only 17 per cent. of the arable 
area has been brought under the plough, though four-fifths of the 
population depend on land. In the south-eastern provinces 35 per cent. 
of the area is arable but only 5 per cent. is under cultivation. 

Exports for the first eight months of the year 1952 have attained the 
value of {tg.607.8* millions, cereals, cotton and tobacco being the 
principal articles exported. Germany and France were the principal 
buyers, while imports amounted to {tg.1006.1 millions. Germany heads 
the list with 163.2 million Turkish pounds and Great Britain comes second 
with {tg.84 millions. ‘The resulting deficit was expected to be made good 
by the end of the year thanks to the bumper crop of cereals grown last 
summer. Local prices, however, are higher than those ruling abroad and 
this is hindering exports. Tobacco, which was largely exported to 
Germany prior to the war, is no longer sought after by German buyers 
as their customers have been accustomed to smoke American cigarettes 
since the cessation of hostilities. Great Britain, which has a large excess of 
exports to Turkey over imports from that country, might perhaps help 
to close the gap by increasing her purchases as we import only 159,195 Ibs. 
of tobacco from Turkey as against 212,067,701 lbs. from the U.S.A. 
Cereals too could be bought even at a higher price than those ruling in 
the U.S., all the more so, since a precedent has been created by paying 
for Russian maize {2 1s. 4d. per cwt. instead of £1 6s. 1d. for American. 

Expenditure, according to the state budget for the year 1951-2, 
amounts to {tg.1,800 millions and revenue is likely to exceed this figure. 
A third of the outlay is devoted to the upkeep of the army which absorbs 
also a part of American aid. It is estimated that next year’s budget will 
exceed the 2,000 million figure owing to the proposed increases on 
military and public works expenditure, but no new taxes are to be 
imposed. On the whole, Turkish finances seem to be on a sound footing 
judging by the balance sheet of the state bank published last September 
and which disclosed that against a fiduciary circulation of {tg.1,233,805,723 
there was a gold covering valued at {tg.419,293,191. The mineral 
resources of the country are being developed apace and the following 
increases in output are reported in 1951 on the previous year: coal 8 per 
cent., copper 22 per cent., lignite 12 per cent. There are possibilities 
of much greater expansion in coal production, since the output per 
eight hour shift per man day is half a ton while in the U.S.A. it is as high as 
5 tons. The newly opened copper mine of Murgal, near Hopa, is 
expected to reach an output of 10,000 tons annually. 

Foremost in the thoughts of the government is the military reinforce- 
ment of the country. At Lisbon the Turkish delegation made it clear 
that they could not hold out for more than a few months against an 


*The Turkish pound has an approximate value of 2s. 
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eventual aggression, if not timely supplied with the requisite quantity of 
equipment estimated at 2 million tons. Apparently their wishes are 
being complied with and an American mission, some 1,300 strong, is 
helping to train the army in the use of the latest weapons. Hundreds of 
young Turks have been sent. to the U.S. and to the American zone in 
Germany, and some 20,000 have completed their training and returned. 
As a result of these efforts Turkey possesses a trained standing army of 
400,000 men, which on mobilisation may be increased to 2 millions. It 
is the most numerous one of the NATO nations and the one most 
likely to resist a potential invader with the greatest determination. Such 
an attitude is indispensable for Turkey is an isolated bastion, threatened 
on two sides by formidable enemy forces. There are 18 picked Russian 
divisions in the Caucasus, while in Europe the Russians have converted 
the Dobrudja into an entrenched camp with numerous aerodromes, built 
naval bases at Constantza, Varna, Burgas and Sozopol, a strategic 
railway between Varna and Burgas, adapted the railway lines through 
Rumania to Varna to their broad gauge system, disclosing thereby their 
intentions to launch eventually, with the help of the Bulgarian army, now 
officered mainly by Russians, a formidable attack in view of securing 
control of the Straits. The accusations and threats levelled against 
Turkey at the recent congress of the Communist party in Moscow should 
intensify our apprehension on the subject. ‘Turkey can only reckon on 
her own strength to meet such a menace except for the dubious support 
of the American fleet—the American forces will have their hands full in 
Europe. Greece is too weak to help. General Papagos declared last 
July that Greece’s frontiers could not be defended without foreign aid. 
As for Tito, he is not likely to budge if not attacked. His regime will 
subsist for as long as a balance of forces is maintained between East and 
West. In case of an Allied victory communists in neighbouring countries 
would be massacred by the long-suffering peasantry, an example which 
would be followed by both the Serbian and Croat peasants. 

It is encouraging to note that Turkey now possesses a completely 
democratic parliamentary system. ‘The police play no political role, 
private individuals win cases against the government, and the press is free 
to criticise. This is in striking contrast with the attitude of the former 
government presided over by Ismet Inénu, as Turkish journals continue 
to show. The Hizmet and Yeni Sabah were writing in the following 
style last September: “It is difficult to understand a man at the head of a 
party who when in office used to execute citizens without trial, who 
imprisoned men against whom party bosses had grievances, who abolished 
courts in order to remove judges showing impartiality, that such a man 
should now accuse the present government of the Democratic party of 
exerting pressure on the judiciary, a system that was in operation for a 
series of years while his party was in office.” 

In fact the former government was characterised by an intense 
chauvinism, by a ruthless persecution of the minorities, by widespread 
spoliation, and by a systematic exploitation of the resources of the country 
for the exclusive benefit of the party and its bosses. Private initiative 
was strangled, state organisations appropriated and ran the more lucrative 
trades such as the importation of tea and coffee. It is known that the 
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Sumer Bank used to buy from private owned mills textiles to resell to the 
public with a 100 per cent. profit. As for the way it wasted the country’s 
resources by its inconsiderate attempt to gather everything within its 
covetous grasp, the Karabug iron foundry stands a lasting monument of 
its purblindness and incapacity. A huge industrial superstructure, at a 
ruinous cost, was created on an inadequate supply of raw materials and 
has been rightly designated by American experts as an “economic 
monstrosity.”’ As for its conduct towards minorities, this was reminiscent 
of the methods employed by the Sultan Abdul Hamid. In 1942-3 a 
capital levy, the notorious, Varlik Vergisi, was imposed mainly on the 
minorities from whom some {tg.200 millions were filched in Istanbul 
alone. ‘They were assessed beyond ability to pay and when their fortunes 
did not attain the figures fixed by the ruthless assessors, were sentenced 
to forced labour until the balance was paid. A known merchant was 
sentenced to pay {tg.120,000. He had only three-quarters of this sum avail- 
able. ‘This did not satisfy the rapacious officials. His business was sold up 
as well as his home, and his family turned into the streets and he himself 
sent to labour in the eastern provinces. ‘The case of an Armenian seam- 
stress earning $3 a day, is likewise cited, who was asked to disburse at 
once $2,000. As a result thousands of merchants were ruined. The 
main commercial streets lined with shops bearing name-plates Christian 
or Jewish were overnight taken down and replaced by sign-posts bearing 
the Moslem names of the new owners. The aim of Inénu to ruin the 
minorities was thus achieved, the infidels had been ousted. His hatred 
could no longer be aroused at the sight of non-Turkish name-plates when 
driving through the streets of Istanbul. Such was the terror inspired 
that even to-day minoritarians prefer to trade under neutral sign-posts 
such as Camelia, or California, rather than display their names. No 
wonder that at the elections of 1950, the long pent up resentment swept 
the government from office despite numerous cases of intimidation of 
opposition voters and of its party spokesmen, some even of a violent 
character. The people demanded justice, the end of spoliation and 
freedom for private initiative and competition. The government is now 
preparing a law aiming at the restitution of goods unduly acquired by the 
party formerly in office and an examination of the methods by which its 
leading members had acquired them. Ismet Inénu and his acolytes 
seem to have been actuated by the old Turkish adage: ‘“The goods of the 
State are as boundless as the sea and he who does not taste of them is no 
better than a pig.” A precept which they will no doubt invoke in their 
defence when on trial. 

During the last years of the life of Ataturk, Inénu fell into disgrace and 
was removed from all participation in public affairs. Ataturk was en- 
deavouring to conciliate the minorities while Inénu was doing his best to 
estrange them. It is widely believed that the relations between the two 
men became so embittered that shortly before his death Ataturk ordered 
the “liquidation” of his former lieutenant, and in provision of this he 
added a codicil to his will allotting a certain sum to the children of Inénu 
to provide for their education as in that case they would have been 
orphaned. This unlooked-for legacy lends credence to this report. 

The great handicap to progress is illiteracy, though great efforts are 
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being made to remove it. ‘There is also a lack of teachers. It is said that 
some 1,000,000 children live in communities without schools and when 
the authorities know that some teachers will be available, villagers are 
ordered to build schools in advance so that teachers and children may be 
timely housed. ‘The administrative machinery is still staffed by old- 
trained officials many of whom are appointees or relatives of former 
powerful political bosses and who, naturally, block the advent of the 
young. On the whole the military and government officials, as well as 
the peasantry, may be relied upon. A middle class is lacking but its 
role is partially and usefully filled by the minorities, and it is disheartening 
to observe that until recently little had been done to attach them to the 
country. The Turks are proud and supersensitive and recoil at the 
slightest touch on sensitive points. Many incidents have occurred at 
athletic contests when an unlucky umpire appeared to favour a rival team. 
Unwanted and disliked persons have often been charged with the uncouth 
crime of lése-Turkism, punishable by banishment or prison. 

The ideologue of the Turkish revolution from whose philosophy 
Ataturk drew his inspiration was a certain Ziya Gokalp, who in his 
numerous writings promulgated the view that the state is not the servant 
of the people, but its leader and instructor. He aimed at creating a 
unitary state comprising solely Moslem Turks. Gokalp was originally a 
disciple of Alfred Fouillée and had he remained faithful to him, he would 
have imparted a more liberal trend to Turkish reformism. Gokalp, 
unfortunately, came later under the influence of Durkheim’s materialistic 
philosophy, whence his efforts to combine what he styled as Turkism 
with Westernism. The former term stands for racialism and chauvinism, 
the latter represents liberalism. This would appear to be an irreconci- 
lable problem. This is one of the reasons probably why many of the 
well-to-do class of Turks have such a hazy and perverted notion of 
Western civilisation. ‘To them it consists in a lavish display of wealth, 
luxurious living, dissipation and the abandonment of the traditional 
virtues of their people. Even Turkish music which has a peculiar charm 
of its own has been displaced in the fashionable restaurants, etc., by the 
discordant strains of Negro music—an abomination to European 
musically trained ears. Had the Turkish reformers studied Plato they 
would have come across a passage in the Republic (424 cd.) warning those 
in charge of the state against the infringement of musical rules. ‘‘Never 
in fact may a change in the forms of music be effected without impairing 
the most important laws of the state.” 

It is to be hoped that the public-spirited President Celal-Bayar and his 
equally liberal-minded associates, Menderes and Prof. Koprulu may long 
remain in power and succeed in imposing a belief in the virtues of 
austerity on some of their countrymen before they reach the stage of 
effeminacy through their extreme indulgence. They are the best 
politicians the country possesses and as long as they remain in office we 
may feel confident that they will do their duty and secure for Turkey 
progress, prosperity and relative security, provided of course that her 
allies do their share in a timely strengthening of this exposed bastion of 
our common civilisation. 


G. C. Loco. 
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re 7 HE disorders in Baghdad, the Iraki capital, in November last, 
be | resulted in the overthrow of the Government, and the imposition 
d- of martial law. A new Cabinet under Premier Nuseddin Mahmud, 
€r |; formerly chief of the Army Staff, was appeinted. The change, however, 
he was quite constitutional, and not the result of a military coup d’état. 
= The new Government can act only in a “‘caretaker’’ capacity, for elections 
as are pending. ‘These normally take 61 days, and are completed in two 
wf stages. Electoral reform, together with a demand for fairness in the | 
he conduct of the elections themselves, has been strongly advocated by the 
ne Umma Societit Party, representing a strong proportion of the people, 
at who desire the direct system as in Britain. This has been one of the 
~ chief causes of the upheaval. Irak became an independent kingdom in 
th 1932, when Britain relinquished the Mandate which followed the conquest 
+ of the country from the Turks in World War I. Faisal II, King of Irak 
uy since 1939, is a minor, and the present sovereign power is vested in a 
- Regent, Armin Abdul Illah. The Organic Law, passed by the 
nt Constituent Assembly in 1924, proclaimed a Limited Monarchy and 
. responsible Government, consisting of an elected Chamber of Deputies, 
. and a much smaller Senate. ‘This law was modified in 1944, giving the 
id King power to dismiss the Government. The Electoral Law itself was 
P» © altered in 1946, to enable any Iraki to be nominated for election to 
” Parliament. 
a Corruption in the financial administration has been strongly alleged 
a, and is now under investigation. ‘This is not surprising, considering that 
- the country has the tradition of the centuries of Turkish neglect and 
ae misrule. Political parties in opposition demanded reform, and their = 
of leaders incited their followers to violence. Communists brought the 
h, matter toa head. The extreme Nationalist Party, which is strongly anti- : 
al British, had been carefully watching events in Persia and Egypt. Four- y; 
mi fifths of Irak’s 5,000,000 people are poor and illiterate, and three-fifths x 
es are Moslems with the intensity of independent feeling of all the Arab S 
in States. Nationalism is awakening, assisted by a sense of importance - 
"y following membership of UNO and NATO and the development of the “ 
se lraki oil supplies. Russia, in broadcasts, has encouraged the Irakis to 
r avoid Western imperialism and capitalism, to assert their own nationalism, 
1g and to use their growing oil resources, developed by Western finance, 
technical skill, and perseverance, for their own benefit. 
is A further problem exists in the intense anti-Jewish feeling in the 
ig country, now combined with bitterness against the United States who 
ot has been supporting Israel. Nearly all the Jews have now left Irak. 
of So great is the animosity at present, that America has warned all the Arab 
st states that she will not tolerate any fresh outbreak of war with Israel, 
e stating that the present tension “sows the seeds of still more disastrous 
y conflicts in the Middle East” and opens the door to Russia. This is a 
er threat, of course, to withdraw all economic aid, but the main responsibility 
rt rests with UNO. 


The history of Irak, formerly Mesopotamia, the “Land of the Two 
Rivers,” goes back to the very earliest times. ‘The Garden of Eden 
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has a reputed site on the lower Tigris near Kurna. Ur of the Chaldees 
and Babylon on the Euphrates remain as ancient ruins. Baghdad, on 
the highway to the East, was an early Moslem capital, famous in the days 
of Haroun al Raschid and “The Arabian Nights.” Under the Turks, 
the country was neglected, the irrigation schemes ruined, and the land 
became almost entirely an arid desert. Those who, like the writer, 
served in the Mesopotamian campaign of World War I, will retain lasting 
memories of the desolate aspect, the almost intolerable heat, and the man; 
endemic diseases. Politically, Britain has now a 20 years’ treaty of 
alliance with Irak, entitling her to give active military assistance in cas« 
of war. This was put into effect in World War II, when a small British 
army invaded the country to quell the rebellion of Raschid Ali, who was 
trafficking with the Germans. Before this, in 1937, Irak had joined 
Persia, Afghanistan and Turkey in the Saadabad Pact, though this was 
not too popular with the Irakis, and appears to have had little significance. 

Apart from the value of the new oil supplies, enhanced by the defection 
of Persia, the importance of Irak lies in its strategic position at the head 
of the Persian Gulf and on the direct overland route from Europe via 
Istanbul and Asiatic Turkey, or from the Eastern Mediterranean across 
the Syrian Desert. Kaiser Wilhelm II had dreams of a Berlin-Baghdad 
railway, and this was almost completed before the days of the first World 
War. ‘The same route entered into Hitler’s plan for a “Drag nach Osten,” 
giving a possibility of reaching the Persian Gulf and uniting with the 
Japanese in the Indian Ocean. ‘Today, it is possible to reach Basra, at the 
head of the Gulf, from Istanbul all the way by train. Modern air services 
proceeding to the East usually cross Iraki territory, which is generall\ 
approached from Israel across the Syrian desert. 

Irak, nearly as large as the British Isles, now includes, in addition to the 
plains of the basins of the Tigris and Euphrates, the Syrian Desert to 
the west, Assyria and Kurdistan in the north. It is over 600 miles from 
the Gulf to the Turkish frontier. ‘To the east lies the Persian plateau, 
approached from Baghdad by a railway, and then by a mountain road 
over the Pytak pass. This route was developed by the British Army 
which entered North Persia in 1918, and gives access by a good motor 
road to the fertile littoral of the Caspian, now practically a Russian lake. 
A British force also used this way of entering Persia when that country 
was invaded in 1941 to curb the Nazi influence with the former Shah 
Reza Khan. In ancient times, Alexander the Great invaded Persia this 
way, and the little township of Urbil in Irak commemorates his great 
victory over the Persians at Arbela. Entrance to Persia is also made from 
the eastern side of the Gulf from Koramshah and other ports, Abadan, 
the site of the Anglo Persian Oil Company’s great refineries, being on the 
Shatt-el-Arab, formed by the confluence of the two great rivers. 

The western side of the Gulf is controlled by Saudi Arabia, and contains 
the important oil bearing regions of Kuwait and Bahrein island. ‘The 
chief Iraki supply is at Kirkuk in the north-east of the country, and is 
controlled by the internationally owned Iraki Petroleum; Company. It 
produces some 13,000,000 tons annually, which is transferred to the 
Eastern Mediterranean by pipe lines. Originally, the termini were 
Haifa and Tripoli (Syria), but recently a new pipe line has been constructed 
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to Banias on the Syrian coast. West of the Tigris, and north of 33°N. 
more oil has been discovered. Here the British Oil Development Company 
(Mosul Petroleum Company) holds a concession from the Iraki Govern- 
ment to drill for high grade oil. A similar concession is held by the 
Basra Petroleum Company in the south. Near the Persian frontier in 
the east, the Khanagin Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Anglo Persian, 
works a field for the needs of Irak. All the Iraki oil fields are now coming 
under a Government Development Board, which is engaged in co- 
ordinating the resources, 50 per cent of the value of the production is 
planned to go to the Board for the benefit of Irak. 

Other resources are small. The land south of Baghdad has great 
potentialities. It is very flat, composed of rich alluvial clay, and in ancient 
days was a great granary. It lacks essential irrigation, in a climate of 
intense heat in summer. Already a small area near Hillah on the 
Euphrates has been brought under grain cultivation by the Hindiyah 
Barrage Scheme. Further schemes on a large scale have been planned 
but at present lack the necessary finance. 80 per cent of the world’s 
dates are grown along the banks of the Tigris. Northern Irak is hilly 
and cooler, producing horses and mules, sheep and wool. Local 
industries are in the embryo stage. ‘The United Kingdom is the chief 
supplier to Iraq, exporting to the value of {15,000,000 annually, and 
buying more than that of the country’s produce. Plans for Irak include 
new projects on the Tigris to prevent the annual spring flooding, and new 
hydraulic schemes for the Zab and Diala rivers to reclaim desert land for 
settlement, and the provision of new roads, hospitals, and schools. 
Communications have been greatly improved. The Tigris has always 
been navigable by shallow draft vessels as far as Baghdad, though impeded 
by the spring floods. Little naviagation is possible on the shallow and 
swampy Euphrates. A metre gauge railway from Basra following the 
course of the latter river via Ur, Kish, and Babylon brings Baghdad 
within 24 hours, and there crosses the Tigris en route for Kirkuk. In 
addition to the eastern line from the capital to the Persian frontier, a 
standard gauge railway on the right bank of the ‘Tigris, now goes north 
of Baghdad via Mosul to Tel Kotchek on the Syrian frontier, linking 
with Asiatic Turkey, Egypt via Aleppo, and Istanbul by way of Adana. 
A new central station at Baghdad is being built. Nearly 5,000 miles of 
roads exist, but only one third of them are surfaced. 

The new Prime Minister has the difficult task of steering the country 
through the critical months ahead and during the time of the forthcoming 
elections. His policy so far has been of a placatory nature, following the 
restoration of law and order in the Baghdad area. Most of the demands 
of the political parties in opposition leading to the disturbances have been 
conceded, including the reform of the Electoral Laws. Communists 
who fomented them, have been brought within the scope of military law. 
The Iraki Nationalist leader has been placed under arrest. Investigation 
is being made into the integrity of the officials of the Finance Department. 
The existing 124 per cent. tax on fruit and vegetables is to be abolished 
and customs duties reduced on sugar, tea, tyres and tubes, cheap textiles 
and building materials. But stiff problems remain. It will cert=i:iv 
take time to effect the new control of the Oil Developmen: ta io 
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what extent can Irak afford to do without the financial and technical aid 
of the West? How far is a modification of the Anglo-Iraki Treaty of 
Defence justified and what consideration is likely to be given to it? Is the 
country prepared to adopt a more tolerant attitude towards Israel or to 
risk American or even United Nations Organisation action; Irak is stil! 
a poor country, unable to defend itself, easily open to Russian aggression 
through North Persia. 
G. M. Coomss. 


CATHERINE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


HILE Catherine delighted in French culture, she had no cause 

WY to envy the political practice of France. Dynastic absolutism, 

she realised no less fully than Frederick and Joseph, must justify 
itself or take the consequences. That France had been in financial 
trouble ever since the later wars of Louis XIV was no secret, but it was not 
till ‘Turgot and Necker had tried and failed that forecasts of revolution 
began to circulate. The former was evicted after two years of office, the 
latter after five, and henceforth no real attempt was made to avert the rush 
of the avalanche. Both were men of outstanding ability and lofty character, 
but their virtues increased the number of their foes. Necker’s com- 
prehensive Compte Rendu, published on the eve of his fall in 1781, was 
read all over Europe, and Catherine, to whom Grimm forwarded a copy, 
was unstinted in her praise. “Please thank him,” she wrote, ‘“‘and tell 
him of my infinite admiration of his book and above all of his talents. 
I do not doubt that heaven has destined him to rescue France from her 
financial embarrassments, but that, I know from experience, is not the 
task of a day or a year.”’ 

Unhappy France, like the Rome of Tacitus, could bear neither her ills 
nor their remedies, and two months after the Empress had despatched her 
eulogy Necker lost his post. Grimm felt that he, like Turgot, had tried 
to do too much. ‘“‘Your Majesty will have learned of the fall of this 
celebrated man,” he wrote on June 6th, 1781. ‘““This may have come as a 
surprise at a distance, but those on the spot have seen this misfortune 
slowly approaching for months and felt it to be inevitable. M. Necker 
was marvellous in his control of the finances, but in trying to go too fast 
he came to grief. If he had gone slower he would certainly have reached 
his goal. He decided to rush to his ruin, and perhaps he will have 
dragged France down too. I regard him as finished: he will not recover 
from this great catastrophe. He is born for great affairs. He was only 
well when in office, and unless he has an empire to govern I see no future 
for him. The danger remains that everything will topple back into dis- 
order and that all the old abuses will insensibly return. Then he will 
have the grief of seeing his Ministry as one of the luminous meteors which 
dazzle for a moment but whose passage is too rapid to leave a lasting 
impression.” Catherine was no less distressed and equally pessimistic. 
“So Necker is gone; it was just a beautiful dream for France and a great 
victory for his enemies. ‘The character of this exceptional man is to be 
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admired in his two works, for the Memorandum is as good as the Compte 
Rendu. He displayed the height of disinterestedness, for he resisted the 
claims of his friends.” 

During the six years following the fall of Necker, France staggered 
towards the abyss: not till the Assembly of Notables met in 1787 was there 
any attempt to grapple with the growing deficit. Catherine’s correspon- 
dence with Grimm now becomes predominantly political. Though she 
had little hope of success, she did not think a great revolution was at hand. 
“Though it does honour to the good intentions of the King.” she wrote 
in April, 1787, “so far we do not think much of it here. The idea is 
excellent. What makes my assembly of deputies a success is that I say: 
Here are my principles. ‘Tell me your grievances. Where does the shoe 
pinch? Put things right. I have no system. I desire the common good, 
which is also mine. Get to work, make plans! So they started looking 
about, collecting material, talking, dreaming, disputing, and your humble 
servant listens and is indifferent to everything except the common good.” 
When the news arrived of the fall of Calonne she commented: ‘What 
will these Notables do? The floor is slippery, for everybody slips. Gott 
segne die armen Leute.”’ ‘Two months later she let herself go. ‘Away 
with your Notables! Neither your M. de Calonne nor anyone else in 
France impresses me. Keep them for yourselves. They know ten times 
more than I and do ten times more harm than myself and my employés 
who do not indulge in such fine phrases.” Nowhere could she discover 
a pilot to weather the storm. ‘“‘What you say of the Marquis Lafayette 
does not surprise me. He seems to like revolutions.” 

The fall of the Bastille was not merely a shock but a surprise. “How 
times are changed!” she wrote to Grimm in November, 1789. ‘Henri IV 
and Louis XIV called themselves the first gentlemen of their kingdom and 
thought themselves invincible at the head of their nobility. The Bishops 
and preachers chose texts which affirmed the royal authority. The 
splendour of the reign of Louis XIV survived abroad till our days. I 
confess I do not like “‘justice’”’ without justice. "These barbarous lamppost 
executions! I cannot believe in the superior talents of the cobblers and 
shoemakers for government and legislation.’”” She describes the deputies 
as Pugatcheffs, adding that if a few of them were to be strung up the 
others would reform. Necker’s recall to office had come too late. At the 
close of Ségur’s mission in the autumn of 1789 the Empress charged him 
with friendly messages for the King. “I regret your departure,” she 
added. “You would do better to stay with me and not expose yourself to 
the tempests which may rage more fiercely than you anticipate. Your 
penchant for the new philosophy and for liberty will probably lead you to 
support the popular cause. I shall be sorry. I shall remain an aristocrat: 
that is my metier. Remember, you wil] find France with a temperature 
and very sick.’”” That the bourgeoisie and the peasants were reinforced 
by asection of the Noblesse and were determined to end both the political and 
social institutions of the ancien regime was beyond her grasp. ‘‘Colonel,”’ 
remarked Potemkin to Langeron, a French officer of Royalist sympathies, 
“I should only need my grooms to deal with your Jacobins.” ‘‘Prince,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘I doubt if you could succeed with the whole of your army.”’ 

“I sincerely desire that the misfortunes of France should end and that 
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she should count in Europe again,” wrote Catherine, who was growing 
more and more anxious, in June, 1790. “Above all I hope that the 
situation of the Queen will match my lively interest in her. Great 
courage triumphs in great perils. I see you share my opinion of M. de 
Lafayette. As for M. Necker, I have long ceased to hold him in regard, 


; 


and I think it would have been better for France had he never meddled in | 
her affairs.” Grimm’s view, which was much the same, was expressed | 


after the financial wizard’s third and final resignation. ‘This unhappy 
country draws nearer every day to destruction and one sees no sign of 
salvation. M. Necker has closed his ministerial career, and his reputation 
is buried in the ruins of the Monarchy. I fear the same fate awaits M. de 
Lafayette. I discern only people who set in motion a machine which they 
lack the talent and skill to control, have been carried away themselves, 
and are at any rate the innocent cause of the fall of France. France is the 
prey of a crowd of lawyers, fools masquerading as philosophers, rascals, 
young prigs, destitute of common sense, puppets of a few bandits who 
do not even deserve the title of illustrious criminals.” 

The more Grimm reflected on the mounting catastrophe the less he 
thought of Necker. “It was his unpardonable error,” he wrote in 
December, 1790, “not to double the representation of the Tiers Etat, 
which was quite right and which he could not prevent, but to have 
imagined that a Minister could convoke the States-General without 
troubling about their composition, guiding the elections, and arranging 
for a preponderating influence. The King could have demanded two 
essentials in a deputy: a minimum age of forty, since reason and reflection 
develop later in France than elsewhere, and the possession of property. 
These two conditions would have saved the Monarchy from falling into 
the hands of lawyers and clowns. When I recall the occasions on whic! 
this nation has aspired to govern itself, I am tempted to believe that its 
doom was settled when the name of the States-General was pronounced. 
It has manifested the same character of passion, ferocity, extravagance 
and puerility as on all occasions since it began to exist. We were wrong 
to believe that a brilliant reign of success, pride and glory had eradicated 
its primitive character. When, in the winter before the States-General, 
I detected amidst the effervescence the first germs of public madness, |! 
used to tell them sometimes in jest: I see you wish to surpass the English 


and Americans; try not to fall behind the Poles! Then I thought I was | 


making a joke. Now I would not insult a Polish Diet by comparing it to 
the National Assembly.” ‘Though Grimm had never admired Mirabeau, 
he was shocked by his sudden death in April, 1791. ‘“‘It is generally 
regarded as a public misfortune,” he reported. ‘Despite all the mischief 
he caused, the people hoped that he would preserve us from those who 
the Jacobins hoped would give the Monarchy its coup de grace. We shall 
see if heaven sends some other monster as successor to save it. As for 
some great man, some hero to whom France might owe her salvation, | 
fear there is no chance. Nothing proves the madness of the nation mor« 
than the incredible honours rendered to a man generally despised during 
his life and who indeed could be regarded as a gaol-bird.” 

Catherine was deeply grieved by the plight of Marie Antoinette. ‘‘N« 
one feels her sufferings more than myself,” she confided to Grimm 1 
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June, 1790. ‘I love her as the dear sister of my best friend Joseph II, 
and I admire her courage.” Three months later she added: “Your news 
of the unhappy situation of the Queen of France confirms what I knew. 
Much prudence is all we can advise at present. She may be sure that if I 
can ever be of use to her I shall do my duty. The friend and faithful 
ally of her brothers could have no other thought.” She knew too little 
of the sufferer to understand that prudence had never been one of the 
Queen’s virtues and that she had helped to dig the grave of the French 
Monarchy. “I read and re-read the Henriade during these troubles in 
France,” she added, “‘and I advise the French to read it too so that these 
ragamuffins may learn to think.” 

The Empress, like other European autocrats, never realised that the 
ancien régime had lost its hold on the people and forfeited its claim to 
survive. She made no difference between the moderate reformers of 
178g—ordinary men confronted by an extraordinary task, as Acton put 
it—and the fanatics of 1792. For her as for Burke the whole drama was a 
brutal assault on the continuity of civilisation, a monstrous rebellion 
against law and order, an outbreak of anarchy, the Chamber a hydra 
with seven hundred heads. All that was needed, she believed, was a 
strong hand at the helm: until the man of destiny emerged there was little 
hope for France. The flabbiness of the King, revealed above all in his 
acceptance of the Constitution of 1791, filled her with dismay. While 
Régner ou Mourir was her watchword, Louis XVI knew how to die but 
not how to rule. “One never knews if you are alive in the midst of 
murders and carnage,” she wrote to Grimm in January, 1791, “now that 
brigands have seized power in France and are making it like Gaul in the 
time of Caesar. But Caesar subdued them. When will this Caesar come? 
Oh! he will come, you may be sure. If I were M. d’Artois or M. de 
Condé I would utilise these 300,000 French knights: they would save the 
country or I would die. All these reflections are only for your ear, for 
I do not want them to injure the King and Queen, whom I pity with all 
my heart.” The writer was a better prophet than interpreter, for as 
early as 1791, while France was still governed by the Constituent Assembly 
with its monarchist majority, she sensed the coming of Napoleon. She 
was equally correct in a further expectation. ‘Do you know what will 
happen in France if they have a republic?” she wrote in April, 1791. 
“Everyone will desire the return of the Monarchy. Believe me, no one 
likes a Court more than republicans. From what I know of France I 
regard her as demented, but her nimbleness of mind will throw off this 
malady quicker than in any other country. It seems to attack them 
every 200 years.”” If only Henri IV could come to life again! 

Catherine’s friendly interest in Grimm extended to his adopted family, 
above all to Mme de Bueil, daughter of Mme d’Epinay. “I see she is 
profoundly distressed by the misfortunes of her country. Tell her, 
please, that no one desires more than myself that France should regain 
her place in Europe; that I am tenderly attached to the King, the Queen 
and their fortunes; that by my calling and my duty I am royalist; that I 
have never seen a National Assembly or Diet do anything except make 
mistakes, and it certainly does little honour to human nature en masse. 
Your Gauls must have hearts of stone. How can it be that this Queen, 
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with tears in her eyes, dares speak to no one; that this royal prisoner is 
forced to utter indignities which degrade him and his nation in the eyes 
of Europe; that there are no more liberators, no hearts moved to deliver 
them? Some people suggest that through Count Fersen some consoling 
words could be sent to the Queen, but you must judge if it would be wise. ’, 
The Empress, like many others, expected an attempt by the caged birds 
to escape. ‘““Though we have never for a moment trembled about our- 
selves,’ she wrote on June 1st, 1791, “we trembled every day for almost 
three years for our great friend Louis XVI, for the Queen, and for the dear 
children whom we would like to see out of Paris. Tell me how it is that 
they are left there exposed to every misfortune. They must get away, for 
it is unbearable. Not even Charles I, I think, was exposed to such 
humiliation.” 

The ink was hardly dry when the news of the flight to Varennes reached 
St. Petersburg. ‘““The ingratitude of the nation or rather of the French 
populace towards the King is the most striking part of the story,” 
commented the Empress. “‘Instinctively I feel the greatest contempt for 
all popular movements, and I believe that a couple of hovels seized by 
anyone you care to name would send all these sheep flying, and that the 
maddest of them would be the first to submit. I fear that the greatest 
obstacle to the escape of the King is in himself. Knowing her husband 
the Queen does not leave him, and she is right, but it complicates the 
problem. I have never regarded his cause as a matter of indifference to 
crowned heads and indeed to all established governments. You should 
remove your pupil and her children and husband if you can from this 
gulf of hell called France. To all the Frenchmen I meet I preach reunion 
on this one point—perfect fidelity to the King and the Monarchy, to live 
or die for it. Here are my parting words: I will befriend and support all 
who share my view.” After his acceptance of the Constitution three 
representatives of France were in the Russian capital at the same time— 
Genet, the voice of the new Constitutional Monarchy, the Marquis de 
Bombelles representing the Court, Count Esterhazy speaking for the 
Emigrés. The first, after being insulted, boycotted and spied upon, was 
expelled after the invasion of the Tuileries by the mob, and Bombelles 
was coldly treated as representing a captive King. Russian travellers in 
France were recalled, and French residents in Russia had to swear hatred 
of the Revolution and fidelity to the King. Catherine’s policy, however 
was to preach a crusade without the slightest intention of joining the 
crusaders. 

Her diagnosis of the agony of a great nation and her prescription for its 
cure were set forth in an elaborate Memorandum in the early part of 
1792, first published in its entirety in 1895. The cause of the King of 
France, she began, was the cause of all rulers. It was in the interest of 
Europe to see France resume her position as a great kingdom. ‘Ten 
thousand men would suffice to march from one end of the country to the 
other. The modest sum it would cost could be borrowed in Genoa and 
repaid after the victory. ‘The best recruiting ground for this corps would 
be the Rhineland, and Swiss mercenaries were easy to obtain. The 
expatriated knights would co-operate, and perhaps troops of some German 
princes might help. This corps would deliver France from bandits, 
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. restore the Monarchy, eject the impostors, punish some of the criminals, 
| deliver the kingdom from oppression, and issue an amnesty for all who 
| submitted. Moderation and the juste milieu must be observed. A 


fortified place, however small, might be needed as a point d’appui. The 
property of the clergy should be restored to them, the noblesse regain their 
privileges. Force should only be used in case of resistance. Many 
Deputies would probably come out on the side of authority and justice. 
Oaths imposed by force would be declared null and void as infringing 
the pledge of fidelity to the King. The Bishops and the Pope would 
relieve the kingdom from the excommunication incurred by unauthorised 
oaths. The authority of the Pope should be carefully respected. Foreign 
troops would be best to start with, though many French nobles, sword. in 
hand, would form a squadron called Maison du Roi. Did not Henri IV 
and Louis XIV, after the gravest misfortunes, restore the national 
prestige? A hero prince at the head of an army easily commanded 
obedience. Complete anarchy never lasted long. ‘The only solution was 
the restoration of the Monarchy which had existed since Clovis and which 
the Cahiers of 1789 had desired to preserve. The first and most difficult 
task was the liberation of the Royal Family: one shuddered to think of 
their plight. When the troops entered France there would be danger in 
the capital, which would be the last city to surrender: the war would have 
to be won in the provinces. The Emigré Princes were weary and dis- 
heartened, but the Powers must make a treaty with them. A noble and 
assured countenance was essential to victory. ‘The whole of France was 
sick with discouragement. The restored Monarchy would revive the 
Parlements and the Church. The slogan of Liberty was a force to which 
concessions must be made, but class differences must remain. The 
Memorandum revealed Catherine’s incorrigible ignorance of the new 
France: that the familiar landmarks—Crown, the Noblesse and the Church 
—had lost their prestige she was unable to believe. Ageing in mind and 
body, she could no longer assimilate new ideas. Montesquieu was 
forgotten, and Burke reigned in his place. 

The letters to Grimm during the last convulsions of the Monarchy are 
lost, but Catherine’s actions speak for themselves. She broke off official 
relations and ordered six weeks mourning at Court when the King 
perished on the scaffold, and she received the Comte d’Artois a few weeks 
later. For old acquaintances like Prince Henry of Prussia who refused 
to condemn the revolution root and branch she expressed her anger and 
contempt. Her invective invited retaliation and the Semiramis became for 
the Moniteur “the Messalina of the North.” Yet while proclaiming the 
need of an organised counter-revolution and promising financial support, 
she took good care to limit her commitments to words, welcoming the 
opportunity of carving up Poland again while Austria and Prussia were 
fighting the Jacobins in the West. ‘Though she closed her ports to the 
tricolour flag and subsidised the Emigrés, she never ordered a soldier to 
the front. She was playing a double game with consummate skill. “I 
rack my brains,” she frankly confessed to her private secretary Krapovitsky, 
“to engage the Courts of Vienna and Berlin in the affairs of France in 
order to have my hands free.” The publication of her correspondence 
with her Ministers and Generals has revealed that her main attention was 
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focused on Poland, Sweden and Turkey, and, at the end of her reign, 
on Persia. For all her loud talk about combating revolution in Western 
Europe, she found a more rewarding outlet for her energies by extending 
her dominions in the East. The more she saw of the French Emigrés the 
more she despised their quarrels and their incapacity. A vague plan for 
combining with Sweden to land troops in Normandy, never very seriously 
entertained, was abandoned when Gustavus III was murdered early in 
1792. Her detestation of the Jacobins was perfectly genuine, but Warsaw 
and Constantinople were nearer than Paris. Not till her son mounted the 
throne did Russia despatch troops te the West. 

The regime during Cathcrine’s closing years was as repressive as any in 
Europe, and the few Russian Intellectuals fared bodly. Never again did 
she speak of her dme républicaine. Novikoff, Russia’s leading publicist, 
the founder of the popular press and the outstanding figure among 
Russian Freemasons, was arrested and imprisoned. Raditchef, author of 
the celebrated Voyage de St. Pétersbourg 4 Moscou which complained that 
there was no liberty in Russia and forecast an insurrection, was banished 
to Siberia. Only La Harpe, the Swiss tutor of her grandsons, was 
spared for a time, despite the efforts of the Emigrés to dislodge him. 
Though she called him M. Le Jacobin, she believed that he would do no 
harm. But he too was soon packed off with a gift of 10,000 roubles and 
a decoration. It required an effort to remember that she had ever sat 
at the feet of the Philosophes. 

The withdrawal of Prussia from the unprofitable conflict with the new 
France of the Marseillaise infuriated her no less than Burke. “Here is 
the King of Prussia about to conclude an infamous peace with the 
regicides,” she wrote bitterly in April, 1795. “If he does, one may say 
that next to Jesus Christ no one has made a greater sacrifice, for he loses 
reputation, honour, good faith, perhaps his repose, and will become the 
first dupe in Europe.” Her only comfort was that the republican experi- 
ment could not possibly endure. “I maintain that only absolute power 
will please the French people, and that any other kind of government 
could not end the troubles. France is sick of republicanism which has 
done her so much harm. And then a republic always ends up in 
monarchy.” A few days later came the expected news of the great 
surrender. ‘A courier brings a letter from the King of Prussia announcing 
peace with the regicide bandits and the scum of the human race. The 
great Henry has pushed his nephew into breaking his treaties with the 
Emperor, England and myself.”” She was scarcely less incensed with the 
Princes and the Emigrés whom she accused of wasting her subsidies. 
The Comte de Provence was a pedant, Artois a mere stage hero, Calonne 
a windbag. Her last letter to Grimm, dated October 2oth, 1796, only a 
few weeks before her death, was as full as ever of vigour and vituperation. 
The King of Prussia, whom she had disliked and despised ever since his 
visit in 1780, is denounced as the friend of the regicides. ‘I preach and 
shall continue to preach common cause among all kings against the 
destroyers of thrones and society, despite all the adherents of the 
miserable rival system, and we shall see which side wins.” 

Catherine lived and died in the conviction that the best form of 
government was enlightened autocracy as practised by Frederick, Joseph 
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and herself. In the middle of her reign she had drawn up what she deemed 
a suitable inscription for her grave. ‘In 1744 she went to Russia to 
marry Peter III. Eighteen years of tedium and solitude caused her to 
read many books. When she came to the throne she wished to do good 
and strove to introduce happiness, freedom and prosperity.” It was the 
truth but not the whole truth. Never for a moment was she assailed by 
doubts as to the excellence of her work or by apprehensions that it might 
not endure. She could never have enough compliments, but she felt they 
were fully deserved. She was the only human being ever flattered by 
Frederick the Great, but he rated her political judgment far above that of 
the impulsive Joseph II. Looking back on her eventful career she might 

well feel that she had been a success, a sentiment widely shared beyond 

the frontiers of her realm. ‘Obviously the country has changed out of 

all recognition since the beginning of the century,” wrote the Emperor 

Joseph II on his first visit in 1780. “‘It has so to speak been reborn. It 

is rich in territory and resources, and its situation is impregnable.” Yet 

like most of her contemporaries she could not see far ahead. She 

expected the emergence of a Caesar in France and the ultimate restoration 

of the Bourbon monarchy, but her vision was too circumscribed to 

anticipate a political and social earthquake in her own land. No one need 

blame her for accepting the prevailing ideology of her time, and she 

deserves a place among the rulers who honestly tried to play the exacting 

part of le premier domestique de l'état. What she overlooked was the 

extreme improbability of their respective countries throwing up a never- 

failing supply of such gifted persons as themselves, and the dire results of 

the concentration of authority if power should fall into unworthy hands. -: 
With her death the era of “Enlightened Autocracy”’ passed into history 7 
and the era of the common man came within sight. 
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E need not engage in any critical estimate of Reade and Kingsley; 

we are but too well aware of their defects and failures. Both 

men were inclined to regard human life as a successive series of 
crises, a constant diorama of situations. They could descend to blue fire 
and demoniac incoherences. Modes in literary fashions have altered 
immensely since their days. Our literature today has many characteris- 
tics; but its central note is the dominant influence of Sociology— 
enthusiasm for social truths as an instrument of social reform. It is 
scientific, subjective, introspective, historical, and archaeological; full of 
vitality, versatility, and diligence; intensely personal, defiant of all law, of 
standards, of convention; laborious and exact, but often indifferent to 
grace, symmetry, or colour; learned, critical, cultured, but, with all its 
ambition and feeling, unsympathetic to the highest forms of the imagina- 
tion, and quite alien to the drama of action. 

Charles Reade was born in 1814. After graduating at Oxford he became 
Dean of Arts at Magdalen College in 1845, and Vice-president of his 
college in 1851. He was called to the Bar in 1843. Though the Law 
had no attraction for him as a profession, his legal training served him in 
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many lawsuits in which through a hasty and imperious temper he became 
involved. As a dramatist he made his first essay with The Ladies’ Battle. 
this was followed by Masks and Faces, written in collaboration with Tom 
Taylor. He turned the incidents of this play into a novel, Peg Woffington, 
and wrote Christie Johnstone; as novels they were successful, but £30 was 
all they brought to the author. Small pay did not deter him from the 
pursuit of writing. For the first eighteen years as a writer, he says, up to 
1851; “I received, in all, one hundred and five pounds. That is to say, 
about half a crown a week—but enough to pay for pens, ink, and paper, 
leaving copying and shoe leather out of the question. Had it not been 
for the fellowship and a mother’s generous help, I must have been in 
the workhouse or breaking stones on the highway.” 

In 1855 the trial of the Governor of Birmingham Gaol for cruelties to 
the prisoners under his charge attracted Reade’s attention. After studying 
the gaols of Durham, Oxford and Reading, his indignation was aroused, 
and he wrote It’s Never Too Late To Mend (1856). In 1859 came The 
Cloister and the Hearth, Hard Cash in 1863, and Griffith Gaunt, 186s. 
For the latter he received his largest payment—{1,500 for the serial 
rights—from Mrs. Henry Wood, founder of The Argosy, and the author 
of East Lynne. As a man Reade was contradictory, irascible, kind- 
hearted and extremely generous, always ready to listen to anyone with a 
grievance, and especially interested in those who had fallen on difficult 
times and “come down” in the world. A great lover of animals, he kept 
a menagerie at his home in Knightsbridge, where he stayed from 1868 to 
1880. He died in 1884. 

Charles Kingsley came from a long line of cultured men and soldiers. 
Born at Holne Vicarage, Devonshire, in 1819, he passed his boyhood 
among the fens of Nottingham. Educated at Clifton during the period 
of the Bristol Riots, the horrors witnessed at that time awakened in him 
an unwonted courage. ‘Twenty-seven years later, when giving a lecture 
there, he said: “It was in this very City of Bristol that I received my 
first lesson in what is now called ‘social science,’ and yet, alas, ten years 
elapsed ere I could even spell out that lesson, though it has been written 
for me (as well as for all England) in letters of flame, from one end of the 
country to the other. It is good for a man to be brought once at least in 
his life face to face with fact, ultimate fact, however horrible it may be; 
and to have to confess to himself shuddering what things are possible 
upon God’s earth.” 

He was a striking example of that which is so characteristic of recent 
English literature—its practical, social, and ethical bent. He was 
novelist, poet, essayist, historian, as well as a preacher. He is not wholly 
satisfactory as an essayist, any more than in any other of his manifold 
activities. 

Andrew Lang said of him that, like Stevenson, he was always at heart 
a boy; and the inference which he draws that no one who has read him 
after the age of sixteen can be a fair critic of him is also sound. But it 
must not be applied to Stevenson. There is a subtle difference in the 
boyishness which makes it possible for the man of sixty to appreciate 
Stevenson, while he will be only tolerant of Kingsley. As critical essayist 
his merits are vigour, rapidity and decision; in the descriptive essays, the 
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combination of the heart of a poet with the high spirits of a sportsman. 
He is seen at his best in Chalk Stream Studies. ‘The description of the 
climb to the mountain lake to fish is as fresh as the mountain breeze itself. 
“The pleasure lies not in the prize itself, but in the pains which it has cost; 
in the upward climb through the dark plantations, beside the rock-walled 
stream; the tramp over the upland pastures, one gay flower-bed of purple 
butter-wort; the steady breathless climb up the crags, which looked but 
one mile from where you started, so clear against the sky, stood out every 
knoll and slab; the first stars of the white saxifrage, golden-eyed, blood- 
bedrupt, as if a fairy had pricked her finger in the cup, which shine upon 
some green cushion of wet moss, in a dripping crack of the cliff; the first 
gray tufts of the Alpine club-moss, the first shrub of cranberry, or sea- 
green rose-root, with its strange fleshy stems and leaves, which mark the 
two-thousand-feet line and the beginning of the Alpine world.” 

If Kingsley had often reached or long remained on this level, his place 
would have been a high one. But the Prose Idylls from which the passage 
is taken are, like everything he wrote, only half satisfactory, and few men 
of today have read them before they were sixteen. However, we should 
estimate his merits by taking him at his best and try to forget his worst. 
At his best he left some fine and abiding influences and achieved some 
brilliant things. He belonged temperamentally to the Romantic school, 
and to that particular side of which followed in the wake of Scott. If 
from the standpoint of the literary artist his humanitarian fictions are 
inferior to his romances, they certainly exhibit his fine social sympathies, 
and both Yeast and Alton Locke are excellent sermons. 

Both Reade and Kingsley were preachers at heart, and there is the same 
vigorous morality in their writings. Both not only attacked injustices 
but proposed remedies. Artistically, Reade has the greater power to fuse 
his social purpose and dramatic imagination; as a humanitarian force, 
though no more strenuous than Kingsley, he is more varied, more im- 
pressive. Lacking Kingsley’s lyric faculty, he is none the less a poet at 
heart. No one without the poet’s soul could have written 7he Cloister 
and the Hearth. In its pages we find the true “Renaissance of Wonder.”’ 
Both men were realists in the best sense of the word. Kingsley’s poem 
of love is but the prelude to the glorification of happy home life; and 
Reade is never so happy as when he is showing that, even in the most 
degraded breast, simple home affection may still be lurking. Like 
practically all the major novelists of the Victorian heyday, they depicted 
the past with intention to make it minister something more than thrills 
and amusement to the present. The Victorians were nothing if not 
serious-minded; and their novelists, by choosing a past to restate the 
present in other and simpler terms, achieved something like the effect of a 
parable or allegory. But for that very reason and for others they, like 
Scott, maintained the distance and difference of the past. 

As the nineteenth century waned, so did the taste for the double- 
purpose historical novel. As if in direct revulsion from it came the 
historical novel which concentrated on the interest of the past for its own 
sake without stressing the thrills and romance, the contrasts to the 
present, or the significance for it. It is the aim of this kind, not to show 
us the past at a romantic distance, but to carry us bodily back into it and 
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make us live there. It was rather the histoire moralisée of Carlyle in The ~ 
French Revolution (1837) and Past and Present (1843) which turned the | 
Victorians to historical fiction for edification, instruction, social criticism, ~ 
partisanship, and propaganda. ‘The effect of Carlyle’s example can be _ 
seen on such typical novels of the period as Kingsley’s anti-papal Hypatia > 
(1853) with its provocative sub-title New Foes With an Old Face, and 
Newman’s Roman Catholic counterblast Callista, A Sketch of the Third 
Century (1856). Kingsley’s works are full of vigour, beautv, and ardent 
conception; and it is wonderful that so much art and fancy could be 
thrown into what is in substance polemical pamphleteering. 

Of all his books Hypatia is the best known and the best conceived. It 
was written in the prime of his manhood and on the face of it a controver- 
sial work. Its preface elaborates the moral and spiritual ideas that it 
teaches; the very titles of the chapters bear biblical phrases and classical 
moralising as their style. But the life, realism, and pictorial brilliancy 
of the scenes give it a power rare in an historical novel. It has not the 
full knowledge of Romola, much less the consummate style and setting 
of Esmond; but it has a vividness, a rapidity, a definiteness which enthral 5 
the imagination. It is that rare thing, an historical romance which does 
not drag. The stately beauty of Hypatia, the seductive fascination of 
Pelagia, the childlike nature of Philammon, the subtle cynicism of Raphael 
Aben-Ezra, the mighty audacity of the Goths, the fanaticism of Cyril, 
and the strange clash of the three elements of civilisation—Grzco-Roman, 
Christian, Teutonic—leave a permanent imprint on our thoughts. It 
lives, moves, and speaks to us; and, in its vitality and interest, is among 
the very few successes in historical romance in Victorian literature. 
Westward Ho! shares with it the merit of being a successful historical! 
romance, is more mature, and more carefully written. 

There is upon us a social ferment that goes deeper than any mere 
constitutional struggle. It is the vague, profound, multiform, and 
mysterious upheaval that is loosely called Socialism—not Socialism in 
any definite formula, but the universal yearning of the millions for power, 
consideration, material improvement, social equality. Kingsley and * 
Reade propounded the doctrine of Socialism in their books. The very 
vagueness, universality, and unbounded scope of the claim they make 
constitute its power. All orders and classes are concerned in it; all minds 
are affected by it; every political, social, or industrial axiom has to be 
reconsidered in the light of it; it enters into life at every corner. The 
spell of a new order holds us undecided and expectant. There is some- , 
thing in the air, and that something is a vague and indescribable sense 
that a new time is coming. Men felt it in France, and indeed all over 
Europe at the close of the eighteenth century. It was an uncertain and 
rather pleasing state of expectancy. It did not check activity, nor enjoy- 
ment, nor science, but it diverted the profounder minds from the higher 
forms of imaginative work. Kingsley and Reade had laboured at a time 
almost under similar influences, and any estimate of their performances 
should be judged, not by our standards today, but by the period when 
they wrote. ‘There is no reason to assume that Socialism or its ideals 
are at all hostile to literature or even to imaginative poetry, provided they 
are not too close, not actually causing direct agitation. But when men 
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are debating “Bills” in stormy meetings, they do not see these things in 
the halo of romance. 

Romance, as we understand it today, is the essence of variety, contrast, 
individuality, the eccentric, the unconventional. Level up society, place 
g9 out of every 100 persons on fairly equal terms, popularise literature, 
and you destroy by the roots all romantic types of life. Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise and Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield appeared a generation 
before the Revolution, at a time when franchise and agrarian politics had 
hardly begun. The poetry and romance of a great social reformation are 
never visible to men in the midst of it, who are ready to tear each other’s 
eyes out in the name of State Control, Fair Shares, and Nationalisation. 
The mise-en-scéne of external life is less rich in colour and in contrast. 
Magnificence, squalor, oddity, historic survivals, and picturesque per- 
sonalities grow rarer year by year. Our own age is against the romance 
of colour, movement, and passion, but it is full of the romance of subtle 
and decorous psychology. It is not the highest art; it is a very limited 
art. But it is true art, wholesome, cheerful and sound. Kingsley’s life 
was a hard struggle between his passions and his ideals, between the 
natural man and the ethical man. Much superfluous energy he worked 
off in characteristic fashion, and it should be easy to understand why he 
became an excellent parish priest in a rough country village. His romances 
are dramas, and his best poems are dramas. Even in that charming fancy 
Water Babies the dramatic element is not lacking. 

Turning from Kingsley to Reade, we find the same predominance of 
the dramatic element—with a difference, not of attitude but of presentment. 
A critic would expound this difference by pointing out that while no less 
interested than Kingsley in the normal element of drama, Reade is more 
emphatic about its physical constituents. Kingsley is absorbed by his 
story because it deals with a conflict, Reade because it deals with a 
picturesque and thrilling conflict. He is more self-conscious, more of 
the deliberate artist, and often he frankly delights in his situations. It 
was the dream of his life to write a successful play, and he devoted eighteen 
years to the study of art, preferring the drama to the novel. He had a 
knowledge of stage technique that Kingsley lacked, and this makes him 
superior in dramatic intensity, though Kingsley at his best is more 
spontaneous and less mannered. For sheer manipulation of thrilling 
situations Reade has no superior in English fiction, though his contem- 
porary, Wilkie Collins, excelled him at times in subtlety of method in 
achieving his effects. Despite their rich romantic equipment, both Reade 
and Kingsley are essentially realists in method. Reade is nearly always 
clear and convincing. He is less prone than Kingsley to stop and 
moralise; and if he is inordinately long at times in The Cloister and The 
Hearth, this is not because he wants to preach, but because he is over 
generous with his sensations. His realism, however, deals with things 
rather than with people. His heroes, heroines and villains are mostly 
mere abstractions, useful puppets for furthering his ingenious purposes 
as a storyteller but unconvincing as vital portraits of real men and women. 

An age of colour, movement, variety, and romantic beauty will come 
again one day, we know not how. ‘There will be then a romance of 
passion and incident, of strenuous ambition and mad merriment. But 
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not today nor tomorrow. Let us accept what the centuries have given 
without murmuring and repining for what they could not have given and 
should not seek to bestow. Critics continue to praise them, friends utter 
rhapsodies, good judges enjoy them; but their fame is partial, local, 
sectional, compared to that of Scott, Dickens, or Thackeray. For we 
have over-trained our taste, we are over-done with criticism, there is far 
too much moderate literature and far too fastidious a standard in 


literature. 
J. B. Pricer 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR INDUSTRY 
"Tes British Minister of Supply, who is directly responsible to 


Parliament for the development of atomic energy, recently stated 
that “it might not be long before atomic energy became a practical 
proposition as an alternative source of industrial power.” And very 
shortly before this Sir John Cockcroft, Director of the Government's 
Atomic Experimental Establishment at Harwell, declared in New Zealand 
“We are going ahead with a low-power breeder reactor and are making 
plans for a high-power unit.’’ A day or two later in Auckland he was even 
more explicit. ‘We are studying an improved type of (experimental pile) 
in which the reactor core is smaller and is enclosed in a pressure shell, so 
that we can transfer the heat to a steam generator by a gas under pressure.” 
The Americans have already erected a small experimental unit which gave 
250 kilowatts of electricity. But unless the American scientists have also 
solved the problem of “breeding,” this does not seem to mean any notable 
advance on the earlier use of heat from a pile to provide central heating 
for the administrative office block at Harwell. A “breeder reactor,” or 
“breeder pile,” is by definition an atomic-energy plant which generates 
electricity by supplying heat to boilers, but at the same time gives us 
(‘‘breeds’’) more atomic fuel than it uses up. As the difficulties of developing 
a successful “‘breeding’’ technique have for some time beer the main 
obstacle to the utilisation of atomic energy for industry, Sir John Cock- 
croft’s remarks in New Zealand may be a strong hint that he and his 
associates at Harwell—and now at Aldermaston as well—have taken an 
important step forward towards overcoming the difficulties.* 
Uranium ore, at present the main source of atomic fuel, is fairly plentiful 
throughout the continents. It tends, however, to be found in well defined 


areas on each continent. Tito’s Yugoslavia may, incidentally, prove to be ' 


the richest European source. Unfortunately, refined uranium has hitherto 
shown one serious drawback: it contains several isotopes—slightly variant 
forms of the same chemical element. The two main uranium isotopes are 
Uranium 235 and Uranium 238, but the slight differences between the 
two are vitally important for the future of nuclear physics as applied to 
human needs. Like every other chemical element, uranium is composed 
of uranium atoms, each atom containing a “‘shell”’ or “cloud” of electrons 
whirling around a nucleus of particles called protons and neutrons. A 
glance at the Periodic Table of Elements tells us that uranium has the 


* The more recent statement by the Minister of Supply in the House of Commons 
has amply confirmed the supposition. 
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Atomic Number 92, which means that the uranium atom has g2 electrons 
in the outer shell and g2 protons in the nucleus. ‘The Nucleonic Numbers 
235 and 238 of the two uranium isotopes indicate the number of protons 
plus neutrons in the respective nucleus. 

The best natural atomic fuel available today is still the U235 isotope. 
This is highly “‘fissile’’—its atoms each readily give off from one to three 
neutrons. ‘These bombard more atoms, which again give off neutrons to 
bombard still more atoms. And so on. Under appropriate conditions 

-the amount of fuel (“critical mass’) used being the most important 
single factor—the reaction develops like an unstoppable “chain-letter”’ 
scheme. In an atomic bornb the reaction is specifically designed to reach 
vast proportions in a tiny fraction of a second, releasing enormous 
quantities of heat energy in the process. Whether we have an atomic 
bomb or an electricity plant is, fundamentally, just a question of whether 
we let the chain reaction run wild, or whether we control it, “damp it 
down,” by means of “variable moderators” which absorb “excess 
neutrons,” thus preventing a monster explosion. In contrast to U235, 
the U238 isotope (containing three more neutrons in its nucleus) is 
unsuitable for use as an atomic fuel as it stands, since it does not lend 
itself to the chain-reaction technique without further treatment. It 
happens, however, to make up about 99.3 per cent. of refined natural 
uranium. It is thus not difficult to perceive that the other isotope, U235, 
is a very expensive fuel, for—apart from “wasting” the U238 constituent 

the separation of the two isotopes is a very intricate chemical engineering 
process. Of course, if we could use U238 as fuel, our reserves of atomic 
fuel would be increased a hundredfold at one smack. And the cost of 
atomic fuel would come tumbling down in proportion. In short, elec- 
tricity from the atomic pile then becomes an attractive economic pro- 
position. 

Let us now return to our imaginary pile. Here an ‘‘atomic bomb’’ is 
allowed to go off slowly under the control of damping devices. Vast heat 
is generated and has to be got rid of as quickly as possible by means of a 
steady flow of cooling substance (‘‘coolant,”’ in the current jargon). At 
first “‘coolants” were regarded only as dangerous substances, to be got rid 
of somewhere without delay on account of radiation dangers to human 
beings. The disposal of such materials is still a major problem of atomic 
engineering. A year or so ago, however, we were told that some of the 
waste heat was being used to good purpose at Harwell in providing a small 
amount of central heating. This clearly represents a great advance, since 
it shows that the danger of stray radioactivity has been overcome. In such 
an experiment, we learn, the coolant does not directly circulate through 
the central heating system. The latter is kept, on account of the radiation 
danger, in a closed circuit of its own. Some of the piping system from 
the pile itself can be immersed in the form of a long coil in an insulated 
tank containing suitable gas or liquid (molten metal). At the opposite 
end of the tank a similar coil of piping belonging to the central heating 
system proper is immersed. ‘The gas or molten mass in the tank thus 
transfers heat from the first coil to the second. 

An installation of this kind is called a ‘“‘heat exchanger.”” We shall hear 
a lot more about such installations from now on. The amount of heat 
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transferred in this way obviously depends critically on the heat-absorbing 
capacity of the medium used in the tank and in the coils. Helium gas is 
said to be a good one; so is the metal sodium, with its relatively low 
melting point and its low absorption of radioactive particles from the pile. 
In the pile itself, however, the fission of our lump of uranium fuel, 
probably about as big as a football, is not going on as well as one could 
wish. An astronomically large number of neutrons are escaping from the 
reactor core without doing any useful work. If the Uranium 238 isotope 
could be efficiently packed around the reactor core and were then irradiated 
long enough by fissile Uranium 235, its atoms would gradually take up an 
additional neutron each, thus becoming nucleus 239. But—23q is the 
Nucleonic Number of the Plutonium nucleus, and plutonium is an ex- 
cellent atomic fuel. It is, indeed, by exploiting this technique that 
plutonium has been obtained in large quantities for atom bombs in the 
United States. For generating electricity for industry, however, a much 
higher conversion efficiency is required to make the technique worthwhile, 
so the problem now centres on finding a suitable engineering technique 
for “‘packing” the atomic pile, or reactor, with U238 so well as to allow 
hardly a single neutron to escape scot-free. When an adequate technique 
has been worked out, we shal! “breed” more atomic fuel (Plutonium 239) 
from our inactive U238 than the amount of U235 used up in the process. 
Moreover, we shall be using a part of the heat generated to make electricity. 
If the scientists have solved the problem of “breeding,” the news is even 
better than so far indicated. Not only does the relatively plentiful U238 
(about 140 times as plentiful as U235) then enormously cheapen the cost 
of making electricity from atomic energy: one can also do the same thing 
with an even more plentiful raw material, ‘Thorium (Th232), by irradiating 
it in the pile until it becomes Uranium 233, another fissile isotope. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, a United Nations agency, has 
recently completed an important survey of “Prospects Opened Up by 
Technical Advances in Electrical Power Production.” ‘This report comes 
to the conclusion that, although the initial cost of buiiding atomic power 
stations is very high, these are in the long-term view still a better proposition 
than coal-fired power stations, even at the present inefficient stage of 
atomic-energy engineering. In a recent address to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, incidentally, Sir John Cockcroft has said that an 
atomic installation might cost twice as much as one of orthodox design. 
According to the ECE experts, a kilogram of pure uranium is, by present 
standards, theoretically equivalent to between 2,500 and 3,000 tons of 
coal. As uranium costs only about {15 per kilogramm (1950), we thus 
yet a theoretical equivalent of two tons for threepence. Even if the cost 
of refined uranium increased a hundred times, its use for generating 
electricity would still be a very attractive proposition—if, of course, we 
could use both U235 and U238. Probably ten tons of refined uranium 
would then suffice to meet the entire annual power needs of Great Britain, 
with a generous margin for safety. 

A more recent report by the Monsanto Chemical Company, a leading 
American concern with offshoots in this country, has received wide 
publicity in the world press. The general conclusion of this semi-private 
report is that Britain would probably benefit more than the United States 
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by the industrial exploitation of atomic energy in the immediate future. 
In the United States, it is pointed out, industrial coal costs nineteen 
shillings per ton. In Great Britain it costs fifty-seven shillings a ton, just 
three times as much. Even if—as Dr. A. J. Brown, Professor of Econo- 
mics at Leeds University and a specialist in energy economics, has shown 
in a recent paper—the cost of fuel plays a much smaller part in the 
production process than commonly assumed, it seems obvious that with 
highly finished products which from their beginnings as raw materials 
have been subjected to numerous processes directly or indirectly con- 
suming heat energy, the cumulative effect of the fuel consumed on the 
ultimate costing of the finished article cannot be so low as to justify 
ignoring the three-to-one difference between the cost of industrial coal in 
the two countries. Britain’s economic future, we are often told by those 
in authority, largely depends on the production of highly processed articles 
at competitive prices. ‘The immediate critical factor for the British 
economy seems, however, to be not the cost of industrial energy, but the 
inadequacy of the total supply. The relatively high cost of coal i 
Britain is thus likely to give the development of atomic energy for industry 
a powerful fillip. In the words of the Monsanto Report—‘“‘the cost of 
generating power from coal in England is a lot nearer to the cost of generat- 
ing power by atomic energy than it is in the United States.” 

Whether the Harwell physicists and technologists have solved the 
fundamental problem of “‘breeding”’ is still an official secret at the time of 
writing. Yet a combination of signs—the recent technical parley between 
the Harwellites and their opposite numbers in Canada; the optimistic 
hints of Sir John Cockcroft and others supposedly “‘in the know’’; the 
confidence of reports appearing in otherwise very staid newspapers; the 
tenor of the ECE Report; and the ghost of a smirk which plays round the 
lips of ‘atomic officialdom’’—together these seem to justify the expec- 
tation of atomic power stations operating in Britain well before the end 
of the "50's. 

ALAN Huet Owen. 


A comprehensive American study of the location and development of atomic power 
stations has just been published in this country—Atomic Power: An Economic and Social 
Analysis, by Walter Isard and Vincent Whitney. Allen & Unwin, 37/6. Despite certain 
shortcomings from the British point of view it should be read carefully by everyone who 
feels the future industrial welfare of Britain to be his personal concern, all the more as 
there seems to be a disquieting reluctance on the part of the big industrial undertakings 
to join the Government in the development of atomic power. 


FROM DELHI TO PEKING 


7 TRONG winds are blowing Asia,” said Mr. Nehru at the Asian 
G Relations Conference in Delhi in March, 1947. The winds are 
still blowing strongly. During the intervening period they have 
swept away many empires from the Asiatic continent, and many cobwebs 
from the Asian mind. Asians are mostly free peoples now. No other 
quinquennium in history has seen so many social and political upheavals 
of such magnitude and on so vast a scale. The winds are still blowing 
strongly but they are not the same winds which blew towards Delhi six 
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years ago. Far different and far more tempestuous winds are converging 
on Peking where an Asian Peace Conference has been held. Asian 
freedom was the theme-song at Delhi; Asian peace was the war-cry in 
Peking. There is as much difference between these two ideals as between 
Gandhi, who gave his message personally to the Delhi Conference, and 
Mao Tse-tung who impersonally guided the destinies of the Peking 
Congress. But somehow in many minds these two meetings are inter- 
related. The echoes of the flood of oratory in Delhi yet apparently ring 
louder than the roll of thunder from Peking. A new “Asian sense” was 
said to have been born in Delhi. For all practical purposes it has been 
lying dormant during the last five years. The trumpet-blast at Delhi 
finally brought down the crumbling walls of European imperialism, and 
made most Asian nations free. Asian freedom, however, has not been a 
co-operative pursuit. Asians are face to face each with his own problems 
which vary from country to country and have to be solved in different 
ways. Even ideals differ all the way from the Shariat to Das Kapital. 
The Asian Relations Conference of 1947 thus marked the end of an epoch 


but not the beginning of another. It was a magnificent climax to Asia’s . 


struggle, but it laid no foundations nor even drew blue-prints for the 
houses of freedom Asia was soon called upon to build. The Asian 
Relations Organisation which was expected to continue its work is in a 
state of suspended animation—if it was ever formed at all. ‘The second 
Asian Conference which was then scheduled to meet in China in 1949 
was never held. Although the Peking Peace Conference could not even 


remotely trace its ancestry to Delhi, we were all treated again to stirring | 


perorations on the “Asian sense” and the crying need of Asian solidarity. 
What is this “‘Asian sense” and solidarity which we have been hearing 
so much about for so many years? _Is it an historical legacy, a geographical 
compulsion, a political bond, a racial impulse? A religious kinship, a 
cultural affinity, an ideological identity? A complex, a mystique, a 
Weltanschauung? Was Asian unity merely a case of adversity making 
strange bedfellows? Of the sheep and the goat uniting to drive out the 
wolf from the fold? Of the victims of a rapacious colonialism making 
common cause? Or is the “Asian sense” only a delusion and a mirage, 
an eyewash and a snare? It is necessary to examine this issue at some 
length because this mythical ‘‘Asian sense” can both confound and 
mesmerise the unthinking and the unwary. I cannot better illustrate 
this danger than by giving samples of the “Asian sense” from two books- 
one published in 1947 on the morrow of the Delhi Conference, and another 
in 1952 on the eve of the Peking Conference. Here is Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
the distinguished Orientalist, describing the Delhi gathering. “Indian 
courtesy carried the day triumphantly everywhere. And this was con- 
clusively proved when, in the hot afternoon of some plenary session, the 
charming Indian girl-volunteers served soft drinks to thirsty foreigners 
who dropped their foreign look automatically.” New Asia. And there is 
Mr. R. K. Karanjia, the well-known publicist, describing his journey to 
Peking: “‘A strange feeling of kinship and satisfaction grows upon the 
Indian as he flies eastwards to Peking. Probably it is the Asian conscience, 
or maybe Karma, making amends to itself for neglect of what after all is 
its natural habitation and home. For man is bigger and more boundless 
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than family, nationality, even country: He is a Continent.” China 
Stands up. 

How magical this “‘Asian sense” must be which with the help of some 
soft drinks (not to mention soft hands) can make thirsty foreigners drop 
their foreign looks! No wonder with a little stronger potion it can make 
a mana continent! I for one have never felt like a continent. I am just 
an infinitesimal part of the Indian nation and of humanity. I am an 
Indian citizen and world citizen too. My internationalism does not stop 
with the Pacific and Indian Oceans. I, a brown Indian, do not feel any 
more affinity for a yellow Mongolian than for the black African or the 
white American. All men of all races and colours and continents are my 
brothers. My sympathies flow out to all the down trodden and oppressed 
and exploited everywhere. Even as a political concept I cannot view 
United Asia as something distinct and different from the United Nations. 
Not only that but I believe that unduly to emphasise the unity of Asia is 
to defeat the very purpose of the United Nations. United Asia is not 
even a half-way house. It may well prove the negation of the international 
spirit. Asia never was one in the sense that its champions and propagan- 
dists imagine, never will be one. A mere look at the map will show why. 
It is the biggest land-mass of the earth sprawling from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Mediterranean, from the Kara Sea to the Indian Ocean. It 
comprises more than half the people of the world—the poorer and more 
backward half. They differ in race, climate, civilisation, religion, environ- 
ment, language as no peoples of other continents differ. We are at 
different stages of social, political and economic advancement. Asia was 
the first home of man, the cradle of civilisation, the cockpit of empires. 
The most primitive and the most civilised people belong to Asia. The 
shy retiring Ainus of Japan have probably as much in common with the 
sturdy and swaggering nomads of Arabia as with the people on the moon. 
To call Asia a single continent is true only geographically. In that sense 
even Europe appears as merely an adjunct of Western Asia, the tail which 
has been wagging the dog for a long time. And paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is this European tail which has made the Asian dog feel one, and 
created the “Asian sense”’ for the first time. 

In a penetrating book The Future of South-East Asia Mr. K. M. 
Panikkar bluntly observed: ‘““The idea of the European was responsible 
for the idea of the Asiatic. In no country of Asia was there ever an 
Asiatic feeling. A sense of Asiatic solidarity was never a part of the 
traditions of India, China or Japan. . . . It is the imperalist historians of 
Europe who brought the concept of an Asia into being.” The “Asian 
sense” was thus born on the plane of European thought and culture. 
Nattonalism and democracy, which were the driving force behind our 
struggles for freedom, were Western concepts. We were all one there— 
and all Europeanised—because we drew our inspiration, not from Manu 
and Mohamed, T'ao and Confucius, but from Rousseau and Mill, Mazzini 
and Karl Marx. And I for one am not going to disown this spiritual 
parentage in a false accession of the “Asian sense.” 

An historical nemesis has overtaken European imperialism in Asia: 
it was hoist by its own petard. But are we going to hug this delusion to 
our bosom? How illusory is this ‘‘Asian sense” was brought home to every 
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critical observer of the “Asian Relations Conference” in Delhi by the 
ostentatious non-co-operation of Indian Muslims. Pakistan was not 
born then, but the idea of separatism had firmly gripped the Muslim mind. 
While we were welcoming the Tajjiks, Turkmenians and the Kirghizes in 
Delhi, our Muslim brothers had rigorously boycotted the whole show. 
Our former political differences have been petrified into national hostility. 
Those who wax eloquently on United Asia seem to have no remedy for 
the festering Indo-Pakistan sores except Jehad or Akhand Hindusthan. 
The ‘Asian sense,” unlike charity, does not apparently begin at home. It 
starts with Kamchatka. India’s other neighbour, Ceylon, is deeply 
suspicious of “Indian imperialism.’”’ Burma is so busy fighting Red 
rebels that it has not time to bother about anything else. If any nation 
has reason to be grateful to the Delhi Conference, and to India in 
particular, for her freedom, it is Indonesia. It presumably is so even now, 
but of late it has certainly soft-pedalled the expression of its gratitude. 
For Indonesia cannot forget that it is a Muslim country and as such must 
not displease Pakistan by a too effusive assertion of friendship for India. 
It cannot forget its ancient Hindu influences either. There certainly 
once was an “Asian sense’”’ about Indonesia as about Indo-China, only 
then it was called “Greater India’—which has an altogether different 
flavour. 

Such is a cursory picture of the Asian sense and solidarity in the Far 
East. Nor is the rest of Asia exactly bubbling over with an upsurge of 
unity. Take Japan and Turkey; both belong to the same continent, but 
they might be living in different worlds for all that. ‘Turkey, since the 
revolution, has considered itself a European nation, and has washed its 
hands of the Oriental as of the Ottoman past. Japan before the war had 
developed a keen sense of Asian unity and had mapped out a co-prosperity 
sphere for all just as the tiger maps out a place for its victims inside its 
capacious belly. The experiment backfired and now Japan herself has 
passed into the American ambit—an honourable leaping-board for Uncle 
Sam. Leaving aside the Arab League, which is scarcely conscious of 
the rest of Asia, let us look at China, the vary heartland of Asia. It is a 
giant awakened, and like all awakened giants it is vigorously throwing its 
weight about from Korea to Tibet. It is all to the good that Asia has a 
giant. Even a dwarf may live in peace with a giant—which is the creed 
of the United Nations. But alas, China is not a member of the United 
Nations for which the blame belongs entirely to the latter. China has 
developed an ideology which is bigger than itself. It cuts athwart 
continents, political boundaries, religious beliefs and men’s minds. And 
by its very nature that ideology is dynamic, expansionist, ruthless. 
Between Soviet Asia and China three-fourths of Asia is now painted Red. 
Will this huge mass allow the remaining one-fourth to retain its variegated 
hues, to go each its own way? This is the crucial question which the 
champions of United Asia may well ponder. They are apparently still 
paddling their canoes in the backwash of the Delhi Conference unmindful 
of the Communist floodtide which has swept over Asia. 


N. G. Joc. 
Editor of the Sunday Standard, Bombay. 
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THE TROUBLES OF ALBANIA 


LTHOUGH Albania is Soviet Russia’s most advanced strategic 
A expos in the Mediterranean (Adriatic) area, it occupies, curiously 

enough, an anolamous position in its relationship to the Kremlin. 
It is not a member of the Cominform, yet it has been taking direct orders 
from this body, and it is, at the same time, the most exploited nation 
behind the Iron Curtain. Owing to geographical isolation of Albania 
from the Cominform bloc as a result of Tito’s break with Stalin, we have 
been hearing frequent reports that the Soviet masters are more or less 
ready to let Albania solve her own internal difficulties. Actually, however, 
the evidence of Soviet continued interest in developing Albania as an 
aggressive base for its designs has been impressive. In spite of the 
weaknesses of the pro-Communist regime and the growing resistance, 
Premier Hoxha has remained in power and there is strong indication that 
naval and airfield bases are being transformed into Soviet arsenals. 
During 1952 Soviet Russia has been building a powerful new radio 
station whose broadcasts will be heard not only in Italy but in the whole 
of the Balkans, Central Europe and the Middle East. Its objective is 
obvious—another attempt to counteract the Voice of America and other 
Western programmes beamed on countries behind the Iron Curtain, and 
to step up Communist propaganda especially in Italy, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Soviet Russia’s interest in Albania is more in its geopolitical location 
than the ideological sense, for Albania is a neighbour of Yugoslavia. This 
fact is important not only to Russia and Yugoslvaia, but also to Greece 
and Italy, both of which form the “underbelly” defences of Western 
Europe against Soviet Russia’s intentions to expand into the Mediterranean. 
Since Albania (like Yugoslavia) sits just across the Adriatic from Italy, 
Italians have always sought to dominate this tiny but significant country. 
This was expressed by the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors on 
Italy’s special position in Albania following the early days of the League. 
The decision of the Conference to grant to one member of the League a 
special sphere of influence and political predominance in the country of a 
co-member of the same League demonstrated the vital interests of Italy 
in Albania. It exceeded in kind the discrepancy between the virtual 
protectorate subsequently established by Italy over Albania and the overt 
annexation of the country after Italy’s nominee as King of Albania had 
proved less pliable than his sponsor had expected. 

Lying along the mountainous Adriatic coast, Albania served as a wedge 
between Yugoslavia and Greece, dominating the narrow water gate 
between the Adriatic and the Ionian seas. It was used by Fascist Italy 
to attack both Yugoslavia and Greece with such disastrous results, however, 
that the Italian conquest had to be “‘saved” by the Nazis. The historical 
fact remains that all countries interested in Albania were moved only by 
geopolitical considerations. Historically a part of Illyria and later of the 
Roman Empire, it was ruled by the Byzantine Empire until a.p. 1204. 
It served as a direct route to the east for the Roman legions, who sailed 
from Brindisi to Durazzo and trudged inland to reach Greece over the 
Via Egnatia, a Roman road still used in the 20th century. As part of the 
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Roman Empire, Albania learned early the significance of being the 
country close to the heel of Italy. At the mouth of the Adriatic the two 
lands were separated by only 47 miles of the Strait of Otranto. To 
Tirana from Brindisi, southern Italian port at which Italy’s troops con- 
centrated just before invading Albania in 1939, is a distance of 105 miles. 

Acquiring its independence in 1912 after more than five centuries under 
Turkish rule, Albania tried to survive as an independent state. Invaded 
during World War I by the Austro-Hungarian and German armies, it 
succeeded in having its membership in the League of Nations recognised 
(with the help of President Wilson) in 1920 as an independent state. Yet 
Italy immediately began to interfere in its internal life, economically and 
politically, and had this fact recognised by the League, as we have pointed 
out. Then Mussolini launched his Fascist hordes in 1939. During 
World War II, the country served as an important source of supplies for 
the Axis nations, and at the same time aided the Allies by its guerrilla 
warfare in the mountains against the Nazis. After the war, the fortunes 
of war favoured the formation of Enver Hoxha’s government under Soviet 
auspices, unfortunately. 

Wild, rugged and mountainous, Albania offers only a difficult and 
precarious livelihood to its 1,210,000 natives. There is little for the 
great majority of them to do other than farm and raise stock. Alluvial 
plains are topped with fertile soil suitable for corn, rice, wheat, barley, 
tobacco, and cotton. In the mountainous areas lower slopes are utilised 
for vineyards and tree crops, and much excellent pasturage lies at elevations 
above those devoted to tended farm lands. Methods of agriculture 
however, remain primitive. Rivers are unreliable, drying up in summer 
and raging torrents in winter and spring. The coastal plains have large 
swampy areas handicapped by malaria. ‘There are a few valuable mineral 
resources, but there development is retarded by transportation difficulties. 
The small ports of Valona in the south and Durrazo in the central part are 
not of much value. Yet under Hoxha there have been significant 
developments, due mainly to the determination of the Kremlin to utilise 
to the fullest possible extent the strategic location and to swallow whatever 
Albania can offer in terms of its meagre resources and products. The 
Soviet propaganda has been broadcasting reports about the benefits that 
the people have gained from its pro-Communist regime. Unfortunately, 
Soviet domination has impoverished the country whose destiny has been 
to suffer all the historical misfortunes of a small nation lying in the way of 
the imperialistic ambitions of the neighbouring states. 

Today, in spite of these glowing reports broadcast systematically from 
Tirana, the country is practically in economic ruin. Large numbers of 
peasants are so poor that they have neither good seeds for planting nor a 
beast of burden or other implements for heavy work, and there are 
shortages in all methods of production. Albania’s critical position is due 
principally to the voracious demands of the Kremlin on the country’s 
scanty food supplies; not only do the Albanians have to supply a horde 
of Soviet technical and military personnel, but aid must be paid for by 
exports. It is estimated that there are about 4,000 Soviet so-called 
specialists running the country who usually arrive by plane from 
Bulgaria. The attractive suburb of New Tirana is almost entirely 
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occupied by Soviet families, favoured with the same rationing cards as 
the diplomatic corps. The continued deterioration has resulted in mass 
arrests and executions; but the situation is so bad that even the threat 
of machine guns does not halt the swelling of anti-communist ranks. 
Tirana was temporarily forced to hold up the collectivisation programme 
at the turn of 1951-1952 because of peasant resistance, and a new cam- 
paign to collectivise the peasants had to begin. 

An effort to paint a brighter future was made by the official reports on 
the new Five-Year Plan (1952) making this document a major departure 
for the Albanian regime which hitherto had been the most secretive of 
Soviet satellites. The report of Premier Hoxha to the XIth Plenum of 
the Central Committee of the Albanian Workers’ Party on the directives 
for the First Five Year Plan, based on the results of the original Two 
Year Plan, was naturally enthusiastic about the Soviet help and the 
grandiose scheme. According to Hoxha the USSR had given Albania 
all help, and the People’s Democracies, including Eastern Germany, had 
granted “satisfactory and favourable credits.”” Albania, claimed Hoxha, 
possessed oil, chromium, copper, bitumen, cotton, sugarbeet, tobacco, 
wheat, maize, olives, oranges, lemons, cereals, and trees; mining, textile 
and leather industries were to be considerably developed. Valona was to 
have an iron and steel foundry and a cement factory; Elbasan a timber 
works, Scutari a tobacco factory, as well as cotton thread, woollen cloth 
and other factories. Several electrical power plants were to be constructed 
and transport developed. New collective farms are to be formed 
“voluntarily” after long preparation and state farms modernised. Selected 
seeds, machinery, and experience would be provided by the USSR. 
In spite of these wishful plans it does not seem possible that they would 
accomplish very much since only 2 per cent of the population is engaged 
in industry. But the claims of Tirana’s officials are that oil production 
had increased to 350,000 tons annually, the bulk of which naturally, is 
going to the Soviet Union. 

Since the Soviets have liquidated and no doubt will continue to 
liquidate their stooges periodically regardless of previous fanatical 
allegiance to Stalin, Hoxha’s position as Premier seems to be only tem- 
porary. Several events in Tirana appeared to be symptomatic of an 
important development since the liquidation of the pro-Yugoslav wing of 
the Albanian Communist Party. In fact, between late 1948 and April, 
1952, the Albanian Labour (Communist) Party had purged more than 
12,000 members, more than 25 per cent. of its membership, for political 
unreliability. Hoxha’s position is made even more difficult by Mehmet 
Shehu, the ruthless Minister of the Interior, always ready to challenge 
his position, and who is the really favoured exponent of the Kremlin. 
Furthermore, Hoxha appears to all Albanians as the real scapegoat for all 
the troubles that are facing them, since he must enforce all the commands 
of his Soviet superiors. His regime has survived only because of the 
military and police props headed by the Soviet commanders. 

While in the past Albania had always beer a country over which 
innumerable waves of foreign invaders had rolled, an unwitting pawn in 
the game of power politics of Europe, today it is but a spearhead of 
Communist aggressive plans in the Balkan area. Hoxha’s regime is 
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committed to use Albania as a base for espionage and for subversive and 
sabotage activities against Yugoslavia. While Tito was helping the Greek 
guerrillas to fight the government of Athens, Albania served not only as a 
base of offensive operations against Greece but also as a place of refuge 
for the guerrillas who escaped the Greek army. When Yugoslavia 
ceased helping the Greek guerrillas after her break with Moscow, Albania, 
next to Bulgaria, became the main base for such activities against Greece 
as well as against Yugoslavia. In 1952, for instance, Hoxha appealed to 
the Albanian minority living in the Kosmet regions of Yugoslavia to 
revolt against the authority of Belgrade. While hating the Western camp, 


Albania has continued to launch endless protests against the alleged , 


frontier provocations by Yugoslavia and Greece, and especially’ against 
alleged violations by Italian warplanes. Yet, in July, 1952, Albania again 
asked to be admitted to the United Nations. ‘Today Albania, in spite of 
the instinctive opposition of most of its people, is but another exponent 
of Stalin’s “‘grand design” to conquer the globe. ‘To make the symbolic 
apect of this dependence more definite, and to please the Kremlin, 
November 2oth, 1951, the anniversary of Albania’s liberation by partisans 
in 1944, replaced the traditional National Day (November 28th), the 
anniversary of Albania’s liberation from the Turks in 1912. 
Dito Gurl. 


PARLIAMENT’S PRINTERS 


UKE HANSARD, who was born two hundred years ago 
last July started his business career in the proper manner by 
arriving in London as a lad in his ’teens with only a guinea in his 
pocket.* His father had died some time before, and young Luke, having 
served his apprenticeship with an eccentric Norwich printer, went to 
London to seek his fortune. He was a versatile youth, practical rather 
than academic. He had been to the Grammar School at Boston in 
Lincolnshire, near the home of a relative who was a farmer, but he 
confessed in later life that he had been “‘more in the grazing fields and 
sheepwalks than at school exercises.” His father, an affable and respect- 
able Norwich businessman, apparently got into financial difficulties, and 
Luke was taken away from school. On the night of his return home, 
Luke records, ‘“‘the conversation was, how I was again to be got rid of.” 
Young Hansard had at one time been destined for the Church, but his 
mother, the daughter of a parson, could never forget the poverty of her 
father’s curate and opposed the plan. This led to a disagreement in the 
family. “‘My Father,” wrote Luke, “. . . objected to my being anything 
connected with the manufactures of the City, whilst my Mother, on the 
other hand, would not consent to my being a common mechanick.”” He 
was for a time apprenticed to an apothecary, but his ignorance of Latin 
was a serious handicap and he soon gave this up. 
In the end he was apprenticed to Stephen White, at the Bible and Crown, 
Magdalen Street, Norwich, “printer, bookseller and stationer, engraver 


* Since this article was written and accepted for publication, an authoritative work on 
the Hansard family has been published: E. M. King and J. C. Trewin, Printer to t/ 
House. Methuen, 22s. 6d. 
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and copper-plate printer, medicine vendor, painter, boat-builder and 
general artist.” Stephen White was a remarkable character—an “‘eccen- 
trick genius’ was how Luke described him. White spent little time 
attending to his business but “‘was either engraving, or painting, or wood- 
cutting, or fishing, or pigeon and rabbit shooting, or boat-building and 
rowing and sailing; anything but the office. . . . He was excellent company, 
and could sing admirably. He had also a good and correct taste for the 
stage, and had been in a travelling company of Comedians.” Luke, 
though an apprentice, received little instruction from his master. He was, 
however, an enterprising youth and soon became “compositor and 
pressman, corrector and manager, copperplate printer and shopman, 
book-keeper and accountant to this chequered business.”’ The firm did 
a certain amount of book printing “‘besides a class of humbler authors and 
Poets; astronomical fortune tellers; authors of Scriptural tracts and Hymns 
for places of Worship; dabsters in Jest Books, Joe Miller’s of the day, and 
ballads for country fairs and the husbandmen’s coarse and illiterate 
merriment.” Luke inherited his mother’s Tory convictions—his father 
had come from a Whig family—and took an active part in the 1768 elec- 
tion. Whenever he had to print a Whig song, he would compose a reply 
in the Tory interest and print the two together. 

When the time of his apprenticeship was concluded, Luke Hansard 
decided to try his luck in London. But in spite of letters of introduction 
from Stephen White and other acquaintances, he had difficulty in finding 
employment in the metropolis. His guinea cannot have lasted long, and 
how he made ends meet we do not know. Eventually he was taken on 
as a compositor by the printing firm of Hughs in Great Turnstile. This 
firm had printed certain parliamentary papers since 1763. Hansard soon 
impressed his employer as a reliable and conscientious worker. He was 
given much more responsibility than was usually accorded to a man of his 
age, and, when still in his early twenties, had gained a considerable 
reputation among authors who wanted accurate printing. He was to 
supervise the printing of some of the early editions of Edmund Burke’s 
essays On the Sublime and Beautiful, and of the second and third volumes 
of Robert Orme’s History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation 
in Indostan from 1745. From his work in connection with the latter he 
gained a remarkable insight into Indian affairs, and this was later put to 
good use by Burke, who was a member of the Parliamentary Committee 
which investigated the East India Company. Hansard printed Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution, Dr. Johnson’s Taxation no Tyranny, 
Dean Tucker’s Cui Bono?, Robert Dodsley’s Annual Register, and Fanny 
Burney’s Evelina (‘‘corrected” and “improved” by Dr. Johnson, according 
to Hansard). 

Richard Porson described Hansard as “the most accurate of Greek 
printers.” His knowledge of Greek dated from an occasion during his 
apprenticeship. He was asked to print a bookseller’s catalogue, and as 
he was unable to follow the Greek characters, he sought the help of a local 
clergyman. “It whetted my desire to become acquainted with the Greek 
Characters, so that when I came to London, I was found so expert in 
them, that I had not been two months in the office before I was put upon 
the Eton Greek Grammar.” 
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When Hansard celebrated his thirtieth birthday in 1782, he was well 
established in business and had been introduced by Henry Hughs into 
the proper circles. He had quickly realised the importance of his firm’s 
connection with Parliament, and made a point of cultivating the friendship 
of Members and Peers. He made the acquaintance of John Hatsell, the 
Clerk of the House of Commons, “‘and thence has followed a train of 
most honourable friends and patrons.” He became, he says, “more 
intimately acquainted with the principal and leading Gentlemen in 
Parliament; better known to the principal Booksellers; and equally s 
to the honourable and noble Gentlemen in His Majesty’s administration.’ 
When Parliament was sitting Hansard was invariably busy. “The 
personal labour to me,” he writes, ““was prodigious . . . twice a day and 
perhaps twice in the night at Westminster . . . and sometimes at Mr. 

_ Pitt’s house, till 12, or 1, or 2 o’clock in the morning . . . back to the office 
before six again.” Hughs disliked dealing with the almost illegible 
manuscripts which—in the days before typewriters—emerged from the 
Palace of Westminster, so he left the parliamentary work to Hansard. 
William Pitt, Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, had a 
particularly execrable hand. On one occasion he wanted a secret document 
printed very quickly. He sent for Hansard and showed him the almost 
illegible manuscript. Hansard at once read it aloud to Pitt, then copied 
it out in his own hand, and next morning presented the astonished Mr. 
Pitt with a complete set of proofs. 

Hughs was taking less and less interest in the business, and decided to 
take Hansard into partnership. Eventually Hansard assumed complete 
control of the business. His three sons—Thomas Curson, James, and 
Luke Graves—all entered the printing business in Great Turnstile. 
Thomas Curson was a great disappointment to his father. “‘He enacted 
the gentleman,” his work was unsatisfactory, he married a wife whom 
Luke considered unsuitable, and his political views were on the radical 
side. Eventually he left the family firm and set up as a printer on his 
own account. In this way he came into contact with William Cobbett, 
who had conceived the idea of publishing a full report of the proceedings 
of Parliament. 

The House of Commons had for many centuries maintained a tradition 
of secrecy. As early as 1376 they had decided “that it would be well at 
the outset for them to be sworn to each other to keep counsel regarding 
what was spoken and decided among them.” Their deliberations were 


private, only their decisions being known. The Journals of the House + 


were originally personal records kept by the Clerks, and included anything 
which impressed the compilers as unusual or important. Thus in 1606 
there is an entry: “A Dog Comes in. A strange spanyell of mouse colour, 
came into the House.” Eventually the Clerks were instructed to confine 
their entries to the acts of the House. These Journals were printed by 


Hughs and later by Luke Hansard. Cobbett, however, had proposed to — 


print a full report of the debates, though this was (and, indeed, still is) 
forbidden by Resolution of the House. The intention of the Resolution 
had, however, been circumvented by Dr. Johnson and others, who wrote 
reports of the proceedings, thinly disguised as fiction. 

Cobbett’s volumes of the parliamentary debates were printed by Thomas 
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Curson Hansard. In 1808 Cobbett was prosecuted for libel and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and a heavy fine; T. C. Hansard, as 
Cobbett’s printer, received three months’ imprisonment. Luke was 
naturally much distressed by such a “heartrending disgrace’’ falling on 
his own son, and he feared it would bring his own firm into disrepute. 
In 1811 T. C. Hansard purchased from Cobbett the business of publishing 
the debates, and the volumes were henceforth known as Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates. ‘This venture had no direct connection with Luke 
Hansard, as is sometimes erroneously stated, and we may presume that 
Luke strongly disapproved of his son’s connection with Cobbett. Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates passed through many vicissitudes and were 
for a time managed by Horatio Bottomley. In 190g publication was 
taken over by H. M. Stationery Office, and in 1943 the word “Hansard” 
was restored to the title-page. Luke’s other two sons, James and Luke 
Graves, took over increasing responsibility for the family printing business, 
but old man Luke remained active until the year of his death. In 1828, 
for the first time, his health began to decline. He was 77 years of age 
and had led an active life. When the parliamentary recess came in July 
he formally took leave of his senior employees; he died on October 29, 
1828. 

The Hansard family have the distinction of adding a new word to the 
English language. Hansard is the popular name not only of the official 
report of the two Houses of the Westminster Parliament, but also of the 
reports of many of the legislatures of the Commonwealth and Colonies. 
For a time there was a verb, to hansardize, to confront a Member of 
Parliament with his former utterances in order to prove that he once 
expressed a different opinion. It is a pity that this excellent word has 
passed into disuse. More recently there has come into existence a Han- 
sard Society, whose object is to promote knowledge of and interest in 
parliamentary government. ‘This society has no direct connection with 
the reports of debates which are now produced under Mr. Speaker’s 
direction and published by H. M. Stationery Office. Hansard symbolises 
an essential element of freedom as enshrined in the system of parliamentary 
government. “It seems to us impossible to doubt,” said Chief Justice 
Cockburn in a famous case, “‘that it is of paramount public and national 
importance that the proceedings of the Houses of Parliament shall be 
communicated to the public, who have the deepest interest in knowing 
what passes within their walls, seeing that on what is there said and done 
the welfare of the community depends. ... Can any man doubt that the 
publicity given in modern times to what passes in Parliament is essential 
to the maintenance of the relations between the Government, the Legis- 
lature, and the country at large?”’ Sypney D. BAalILey. 
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“FEAR IS AN ENEMY...” 
Dix the course of his office as President of the United States 


throughout the post-war years, Mr. Truman said many wise things, 
none wiser than the phrase he used in his valedictory message on 
the State of the Union (January 7th last) about the effects of fear. ‘‘Fear,”’ 
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he said, “is an enemy within ourselves, and if we do not root it out, it 
may destroy the very way of life we are so anxious to protect.” The 
word “fear” in the international context is almost synonymous with the 
word “‘war’’; or, at least, has been the almost exclusive cause of these 
modern wars. It is the property of fear, as of war, to breed upon itself. 
It produces more fear, more war. Milton’s reflection, “For what can 
war but endless war still breed?’’ has been profusely, but so far, it would 
seem, fruitlessly illustrated in the present century. 

It was mutual fear that was mainly responsible for driving Britain and 
Germany into war in 1914. ‘Though that war ran its course into mutual 
exhaustion and frustration, mocked by a paper victory for one side and 
a paper peace treaty theoretically for both sides, there was neither peace 
nor even respite from the insane inroads of conflict into the body politic. 
At the very moment when the Treaty of Versailles was being signed in 
Paris (June 28th, 1919) Allied forces were still fighting in Russia in what 
ostensibly was a civil war, and the sporadic flames of war went on flickering 
elsewhere: as when Italy annexed Fiume (1919) and sent a fleet to occupy 


Corfu (1923); when the Poles were at war with the Ukrainians (1919) ° 


and with the Russians (1920), and annexed Vilna, the capital of Lithuania 
(1920); when Greece was at war with Turkey (1921), and French troops 
marched into Germany (1923), etc. When the major war itself was 
renewed in 1939 it went on beyond, and in despite of, the unconditional 
surrender of the one main party which was supposed to bring it to an end; 
and continued to be waged through the subsidiary channels of Indo- 
China, Malaya, Korea, etc. 

Mr. Truman’s diagnosis of the fear that defeats its own object, destroy- 
ing what it thinks to protect, is today illustrated in the frantic economic 
and financial -waste of an unprecedented competition in rearmament: a 
process which almost exactly presents the philosophic spectacle of economic 
suicide on the part of the nations concerned. ‘The man whose constant 
fear of being drowned so preyed upon his mind that in his misery he went 
and drowned himself, could be taken as the symbolic epitaph to the 
international tragedy of our time. 

There is to be observed a certain refinement of this particular tragedy 
as it affects contemporary Russia, and herein is to be detected one of the 
most majestic of the safeguards provided by an omnipotent God to the 
ultimate destiny of mankind. It is a notorious fact that evil (in whose 
range is pre-eminently to be included the general effects of fear, the 
enemy of faith) tends inexorably towards its own destruction. The 
more spectacularly the evil waxes, the more spectacularly and the more 
certainly it falls, like a rocket that is shot into the air. In the materialist 
order what goes up, comes down. Now Lenin and his successors claimed 
to be, tried to be, and in fact were and are, exclusively materialist in their 
motive and calculation. They think to defy miracle and mystery alike. 
In other words, they think to defy God; a curious experiment when 
considered in the context of a God Who happens to be omnipotent. 
Having chosen to put their faith in one part, the lesser part, of God’s 
creation, namely the materialist, and to ignore the overriding spiritual 
sanction in its use, they committed the folly, among other follies, of 
opening wide their gates to fear; and moreover, by a gratuitous elaboration 
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of the technique they have tried to turn fear into an instrument of their 
own designs. There is nothing surprising in this violation of good sense, 
because intelligence and wisdom are free gifts from God, and they can be 
rejected. Intelligence in the full sense is not a derivative of that 
materialist intellect which the bolsheviks have set up as an idol, an idol 
of clay. It is a mainly spiritual thing. Thinking to be clever, these 
materialists of Moscow have for more than a generation used, or tried 
to use, the bogey of fear as a means of frightening their subjects into 
deeper subjection, whereby, according to the calculation, their own security 
was to be safeguarded and strengthened. 

Let the logic of such a tactic be duly observed. ‘Throughout the period 
of the communist ascendency, the enslaved peoples have been taught 
that the outside world has constituted an aggressive menace to themselves. 
Therefore (such is the working of this political arithmetic) those peoples 
are dependent for their safety upon their rulers, and therefore those rulers 
deserve a total unswerving loyalty. Q.E.D. There must be no swerve, 
no deviation. In conformity with so over-simplified a conception of the 
tyrannical machinery, fear has become a regular instrument of govern- 
ment in Russia, and in the satellite lands. It has become the regular 
tactic to liquidate any subject suspected of deviationism or original 
thought, the liquidation being preceded by the victim’s conviction, made 
more pointed by his confession of guilt, in public trial. The invariable 
crime of which he is accused is that of being an agent of the hostile foreign 
powers aforementioned: as an enemy therefore of the State and of the 
people. Such trials have not only been held in public, but have been 
advertised on a maximum scale, in print, and in the broadcast word, pour 
encourager les autres. 

Now it would have been from the beginning obvious to any mind 
except to the ruling bolshevik mind, cut adrift as it is from God’s saving 
gift of intelligence, that fear used in such a way as an instrument of power 
could never be controlled nor canalised to the postulated end. Fear is 
essentially uncontrollable. Having introduced it, like an unsuspected 
trojan horse, into their own domain, these intellectuals of the Kremlin 
have found too late that they have inadvertently introduced an enemy. 
“Fear is an enemy...” Its first cousin is suspicion; and that enemy, 
too, perhaps inevitably, has been given a run throughout the bolshevik 
experiment. Secret police were from the beginning organised to make 
reports to headquarters against suspects. It came to pass (inevitably) 
that unless such police duly discovered such suspects and duly reported 
them, they themselves fell under suspicion, as being lukewarm or un- 
reliable. They therefore at all costs had to discover and report an 
increasing haul of suspects, if they were to save their own skins. They 
(again inevitably) began suspecting each other, spying upon each other, 
fearing each other, each of them being competitively anxious to get his 
neighbour liquidated before being liquidated by him. Slansky was thus 
recently liquidated by Gottwald. This practice of mutual tale- telling, 
of one man secretly blackballing his unsuspecting neighbour, of children 
denouncing (and being coached to denounce) their own parents, of friend 
intriguing against friend, and so on, was deliberately launched upon its 
fatal, uncontrollable course. La révolution dévore ses enfants. 
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Could the ravages of fear, which is a form of madness (being the 
opposite of faith, which is sanity) be more devastatingly illustrated? Its 
ravages inexorably became progressively more devastating. In the recent 
Prague purge, Rudolf Slansky and the other ten victims thereby liquidated 
had been the leaders in Czechoslovakia of the extremist communist group, 
the most zealous henchmen of the Kremlin, the most perfervid wor- 
shippers of Stalin. They had won their positions over the dead bodies, 
as it were, of “‘comrades” they had betrayed, only in their own turn to be 
betrayed. They had sought Moscow’s favour by bending the whole 
output of Czechoslovak industry to the exclusive satisfaction of Russia's 
economic needs, thereby carrying out with a zeal that proved to be 
excessive, the very wishes of the Kremlin. They had blindly pushed 
their subservience into an enterprise which, on the face of it, did not make 
sense. And when the natural effects began to show themselves, in the 
form of a reduced Czechoslovak output, of food shortages, of discontent 
among Czech workpeople, of subterranean resistance, ‘“‘deviationism” 
and virtual revolt, the time had obviously arrived for those zealots to be 
themselves liquidated, their excessive and stupid enthusiasm having 
defeated the Kremlin’s own purpose. New orders therefore went out 
from the Kremlin to President Gottwald that those men be put on mass 
trial for treason, for being the spies and agents of the western enemy. 

In an adroit attempt to improve the shining hour, the Kremlin, which 
happened concurrently to be carrying out a pro-Arab policy in the Middle 
East as a means of damaging British interests there, decided to introduce 
in the catalogue of crimes of which Slansky and the rest were accused, 
the simple fact that most of them were Jews. Thus was an anti-Jewish 
motive developed and advertised as a means of winning the goodwill of 
the Arab peoples, then at loggerheads with Israel: a motive which was 
soon to be made manifest on another high pinnacle of propaganda when 
a group of Russian doctors, mainly Jewish, were singled out for destruc- 
tion. Those doctors were suddenly accused of having encompassed the 
death of Russian communist leaders by deliberate wrong therapeutics. 
The madness that now seethes, like a burning cauldron throughout the 
Russian domains, is clearly beyond the power of any Russian strategist to 
control. How long will it be before it destroys Russian communism itself? 

In this point of view it seems worth while to recall the circumstances 
of that hysterical outburst of anti-Jewish propaganda which in the middle 
of January concentrated upon the persons of the doctors aforesaid. They 
were accused, of course, of being “paid agents”’ of the British and American 
governments, of deliberately causing the death of two Soviet leaders, and 
of planning further murders of the like kind. In the preliminary barrage 
tha: heralded the liquidation they were roundly stigmatised as “criminals, 
murderers, killers, terrorists, cheap monsters, wretched monsters, loath- 
some reptiles, and filthy hirelings bought for dollars and sterling.” Such 
were some of the epitheta ornantia literally used in the official announce- 
ments. The jargon used by the Kremlin in such cases (which happen 
to be commonplace) has always been supercharged with abuse, as though 
it was thought impossible to impress the communist masses except by a 
sort of obscenity in the use of words. 

it was on January 13th last that Tass, the official Russian news agency, 
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put out a sudden denunciation of the nine doctors. One of them was 
Professor V. N. Vinogradov, member of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., who, less than a year before, had been the recipient of 
the highest distinction the Kremlin could offer. On February 27th, 
1952, Pravda published this item of information: “For outstanding 
services in the field of practical medicine and development of Soviet 
medical science, Professor V. N. Vinogradov, member of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences of the U.S.S.R., has on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday been awarded the Order of Lenin.” Before his seventy-first 
birthday he was destined to be cited, on the same authority, as a ‘‘villain.” 
The Tass statement of January 13th of the present year was clearly in- 
tended for wide consumption, being transmitted abroad in an English 
translation. It began thus: “Some time ago the State security organs 
uncovered a terroristic group of physicians who set themselves the task 
of shortening the life of Soviet leaders by means of injurious treatment.” 
There followed a list of the nine medical specialists. It appears in this 
case that the extortion of confession was made before the trial took place. 
‘The documents” (continued the Tass statement), “investigations, the 
opinion of medical experts, and confessions of the arrested prove that the 
criminals, being secret enemies of the people, subjected their patients to 
injurious treatment and undermined their health.”” In conformity with 
the bolshevik practice, the statement launched out into long-winded 
details intended obviously to make the still faithful comrades wince and 
dither for their own safety: an odd way of encompassing loyalty. 

Though apparently the blinded cowards of the Kremlin were in no 
state to appreciate the fact, such a tactic could have no other effect than 
to accelerate the crumbling of whatever foundations might remain of 
loyalty to themselves. The people of Russia do not differ from the 
people of any other country in their ability to see a thing that sticks out 
a mile. They see that men whom they were lately taught to reverence 
as staunch pillars of the communist State, are now denounced as scoundrels 
and, being thereby incited to resist any temptation to deviation on their 
own part, are by contrast persuaded that an extremity of zeal in the 
communist cause, far from being a guarantee of their own safety, may 
well prove to be their own undoing. Witness Slansky; witness Vino- 
gradov. Fear is indeed an enemy of intelligence among the brainy and 
too clever men of the Kremlin. Fear always defeats its object. Being 
afraid of their own comrades, of their own followers, of their own doctors, 
in the due course no doubt of their own colleagues in the Kremlin itself, 
these men, harried by their fear, proceed to make their own ultimate 
destruction the more certain by their savage and increasingly indiscriminate 
liquidation of their fellows. One can readily imagine the feelings excited 
in the breasts of humdrum citizens of the Soviet Union when they read 
this sort of thing in the Tass statement: “‘As a result of investigation it 
was established that the members of the terrorist group, utilising their 
positions as physicians, and abusing the trust of the patients, deliberately 
and villainously urdermined their health, purposely ignored the results 
of objective examination of the patients, made incorrect diagnoses which 
did not correspond to the actual nature of the illness, and then killed them 
through incorrect treatment.” 
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Obscure citizens might, no doubt, thank God (in defiance of the 
atheism imposed on them) for their obscurity, as being unworthy of the 
apparently equivocal attention of distinguished physicians; but leading 
communists, for instance, Stalin, if they had to undergo a major operation 
might look with rather wondering and haggard eyes upon the coun- 
tenance of, for instance, the anaesthetist who was to minister to them. 
In the Tass statement indeed the names of leading communists thus 
menaced or murdered were duly recorded: “The criminals confessed 
that, having availed themselves of Comrade A. A. Zhdanov’s illness, they 
made an incorrect diagnosis of his disease and, concealing the myocardial 
infraction from which he suffered, prescribed a régime which was contra- 
indicated for this serious illness, and thereby killed Comrade Zhdanov. 
It has been established through investigation that the criminals also 
shortened the life of Comrade A. S. Shcherbakov, incorrectly applied 
strong medicines for his treatment, introduced a detrimental régime, and 
thus caused his death. The criminal physicians tried first of all to 
undermine the health of Soviet leading military cadres, to disable them, 
and to weaken the defence of the country. ‘They tried to disable Marsha! 
A. M. Vassilevsky, Marshal L. A. Govorov, Marshal I. S. Koniev, Army 
General S. M. Shtemenko, Admiral G. I. Levchenko, and others. But 
the arrest thwarted their villainous plan, and the criminals failed to 
achieve their goal.’’ Next came the kernel of the charge, linking it 
essentially with every other liquidation that has been carried out these 
past thirty odd years: these doctors were presented as the enemy of the 
people, the hirelings of the foreign foe. “It has been established (so 
ran the official statement) that all these physicians—murderers who 
became the fiends of the human race, trampled under foot the sacred 
banner of science, and desecrated the honour of scientists—were paid 
agents of foreign intelligence service.” 

To this usual motif was added the contemporary and special motif of 
an attack upon Jews in general for the purpose aforesaid of Arab confidence 
and support. The attack was directed against the Jewish organisation 
which goes by the name “Joint.” (The full name is the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Agency, an organisation set up in 1914 for humanitarian 
relief purposes. In 1938 its officials were ordered by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to leave Soviet territory.) ‘Most of the participants (so ran the 
charge) in the terrorist group (M. S. Vovsi, B. B. Kogan, A. I. Feldman, 
A. M. Grinshtein, Y. G. Etinger, and others) were connected with Joint, 
the international bourgeois nationalist organisation set up by the American 
intelligence service, allegedly for rendering material aid to Jews in other 
countries. But actually this organisation, under the guidance of the 
American intelligence service, conducts broad-scale espionage, terroristic, 
and other subversive activities in a number of countries, including the 
Soviet Union. 'Vovsi states during interrogation that he had received a 
directive to exterminate the leading cadres of the U.S.S.R. from the 
United States, from the Joint organisation, through a Moscow physician, 
Shimeliovich, and the well-known Jewish bourgeois nationalist Nikhoels. 
Other members of the terrorist group (V. N. Vinogradov, M. B. Kogan, 
P. I. Egorov) proved to be agents of the British intelligence of long 
standing.” 
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If the last-made accusation were true, the Kremlin stood convicted 
out of its own mouth of having awarded the Order of Lenin itself to one 
who at the very moment of the award was a paid agent of the British 
Government. The lack of a sense of humour, though in general it be 
one of nature’s most lamentable shortcomings, can in certain circum- 
stances constitute a most merciful dispensation. ‘The men of the Kremlin, 
not one of whom is blessed with even the shadow of a sense of humour, 
could hardly appreciate the irony of a situation wherein they had given 
their highest award to one who was a traitor. When one considers the 
matter, it becomes obvious that no honest, convinced, sincere communist 
can possibly have a sense of humour. No one with a sense of humour 
could claim to be anything so nonsensical as an atheist. ‘The communist 
who declared, “‘I don’t believe there’s any such thing as God, and I don’t 
care if God hears me say it,” was no doubt typical of the mental bank- 
ruptcy that afflicts all communists, including those high-ups who on 
principle suspect everybody of duplicity, and then single out the biggest 
swindler of them all (according to their own later estimate) and decorate 
him for probity. 

On the day (January 13th) when Tass started the attack on the doctors, 
the newspaper Pravda indulged in some highly coloured observations 
about “professional spies and terrorists’ and about “the dirty face of this 
organisation of Zionist spies, hidden in the guise of a charity organis- 
ation”; made the routine accusation about Britain and the United States 
making “war preparations”; warned the people of Russia against the 
“complacency” that the successes of the U.S.S.R. tended to encourage 
in them, a complacency which “serves as a breeding ground for criminal 
sabotage”; and then plunged into a broadside attack—perhaps the fore- 
runner of still more liquidations—upon the “State security organs” 
which had been remiss enough not to discover the terrorist organisation 
betimes. “The fact” (it wrote) “that the group of cheap monsters 
recruited among ‘scientists’ was able to go about unpunished shows that 
some of our Soviet authorities and their heads have forgotten about 
vigilance. ‘The leading personalities of the Ministry of Health were also 
not up to standard. They overlooked the terrorist activity of the wretched 
monsters.” Pravda is technically known as the organ of the Soviet 
communist party, but the distinction is meaningless, inasmuch as there 
are no other parties, and the party is the same thing as the government. 
Yet the other chief newspaper, Jzvestia, is given the distinctive description 
as the organ of the government. It was Jzvestia that on the same day 
made the picturesque announcement that the Soviet people, indignant 
and enraged, would “‘squash as loathsome, reptile, and filthy the hirelings 
bought for dollars and sterling.’ The radio even specified the amount 
of money spent by the United States as this sort of thing: “The American 
Government openly granted 100,000,000 dollars for the purposes of 
espionage and diversion and sabotage in the U.S.S.R. and other demo- 
cratic countries. ‘The unmasking of this band of poisoners is a reminder 
for us to increase many times our revolutionary vigilance.” 

Incidental purges in the satellite countries continue without pause. 
It was announced in Berlin on January 15th (a day heavy with such 
news) that Herr Georg Dertinger, the East German Foreign Minister, 
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had been arrested for “hostile activity against the German Democratic 
Republic carried out on behalf of imperialistic spying servitors.” He 
had been Foreign Minister since the provisional East German Govern- 
ment was formed in September, 1949. On January ist of this year he 
illustrated his usual communist zeal (in spite of not being a formal member 
of the communist party, the Socialist Unity party, but belonging to the 
East German Christian Democratic Union) by publishing in a “spirit 
of brotherhood and love,” a review of East German achievements in the 
year 1952. A fortnight later he was arrested. ‘The Kremlin, it must be 
deduced, had decided that East Germany must now become a full com- 
munist satellite, the pretence of men from other parties being admitted 
into the government being now abandoned. It is by now proved that in 
the eyes of the Kremlin East Germany is linked with Czechoslovakia as 
having reached a state of crisis. Slansky and Dertinger are the twin 
victims. 

On January 18th the official Bulgarian news agency reported that on 
the very following day there would begin in Sofia the trial of ten persons 
(this being the first intimation of the matter) accused “‘of having worked 
for a foreign imperialist centre to organise a counter-revolution in Bulgaria 
with the help of foreign armed intervention,” adding that the security 
authorities had discovered “‘a group of spies working in the Bulgarian 
people’s republic directed by an American espionage centre in Turkey.” 
Similar news came thick and fast at that time. On January 17th the 
Hungarian communist newspaper Svabad Nep announced that the 
president of the Jewish community in Hungary, Mr. L. Stoeckler, had 
been arrested, and was said to be in possession of a large amount of 
dollars and Swiss francs. The same newspaper went on to attack “Joint”’ 
as an agency of American sabotage, as did also the newspapers of Roumania 
and other satellite countries. On January 18th the Polish newspapers 
reported that the Polish Government had sent a note to the United States 
protesting against aggressive spying and sabotage in Poland by American 
agents. Andsoon. The pot seems to be boiling over. One has come 
to expect an unending series of such incidents in Soviet lands. The fear, 
in short, is running amok: the fear which is an enemy to those who are 
afflicted by it, which makes them dangerous to others and still more 
dangerous—in the end, fatal—to themselves. 


February 11th, 1953. GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
A MAN AND HIS IDEAL* 


Mr. Crankshaw sets out to prove two theses. The first is that Alfred 
Viscount Milner was an upright man, an able administrator, devoid of petty 
bitterness and imbued by patriotism. ‘This he succeeds in establishing—f, 
indeed, it was ever in dispute. As to his second thesis—that Milner’s policy 
in South Africa was a wise one—he is entirely unconvincing. What was the 
kernel of that policy? Mr. Crankshaw tells us quite unashamedly that he was 
“keen on a show-down with the Boer Republic.” The purpose of this show- 
down was to establish once and for all British ascendancy throughout the whole 
of South Africa—by peaceful means if possible, but if these failed, then by war. 
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‘“Oom Paul,” the Transvaal President, was equally determined to resist en- 
croachment on Boer sovereignty in the Transvaal. He and his burghers were 
stiffnecked and would, no doubt, have been glad to get rid of the British and 
their ideas from the whole of South Africa. But there is no evidence that they 
contemplated an aggressive war to bring this about; and had they attempted 
one they would have encountered fierce opposition from the Dutch as well as 
the British element in the rest of the country. But sentiment in England 
supported Milner, and he had his way. British troops were landed in ever- 
increasing numbers. At last when it was quite plain that force was to be 
employed, Kruger issued an ultimatum and declared war. ‘The show-down 
had begun. A much bloodier struggle ensued than had been anticipated; and 
it was not until large numbers of Boer women and children had been herded 
into concentration camps that it was brought to an end by the Treaty of 
Vereeniging, which gave more generous terms to the vanquished than Milner 
liked. But as soon as it was signed he put his back into the great administrative 
job of reconstruction. 

One of his principal decisions, however, was to import Chinese indentured 
labourers to work the Rand gold mines. ‘This brought down on his head 
criticisms from many quarters; and at the next general election in Britain the 
Milner policy suffered a severe defeat. ‘The Chinese were sent home, and 
self-government was restored to the Boer republics. Later they were federated 
with Natal and the Cape in the Union of South Africa. Botha and Smuts, 
two former Boer generals, rallied their compatriots in support of the settlement 
and of the British connection. But today racial animosities are being revived; 
and it is not the British-descended citizens who are top dogs in South Africa, 
nor is it their point of view which is in the ascendant. Mr. Crankshaw admits 
this, but claims that it is not the fault of the Milner policy because that was 
reversed before it was complete. In the nature of things there can be no proof 
or disproof of this view, but most people will regard it as contrary to common 
sense. The military domination of South Africa could not in any case have 
lasted for ever; when it was lifted racial feeling was bound to reassert itself, 
and the longer this had been delayed the more bitter would have been the 
opposition of the Afrikaner element. On the other hand, if there had been 
no war, the evidence is that outside the Transvaal the two white races were 
inter-marrying and becoming one people. The fact is that Milner, clever and 
single-minded though he was, failed because he did not understand human 
psychology. He thought that the proud Afrikaners could be cowed by military 
defeat. He thought that the British would remain sentimentally attached to 
his imperialistic policy. He never calculated that they would be ashamed of 
the concentration camps, disgusted with Chinese labour, and not ungenerous 
to a beaten but gallant foe. 

LorD PeTHICK-LAWRENCE. 
*A Study of Viscount Milner—The Forsaken Idea. By Edward Crankshaw. Longmans. 
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THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY 


Certain questions arise in the mind of any student of the history of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy against the background of our common Western Christian 
civilisation. What was this Monarchy whose disappearance thirty-five years 
ago is today largely a matter for regret? What was its mission in Europe? 
What were its services to its peoples? Why has its break-up left a vacuum in 
Central Europe which the Succession States have been unable wholly to fill? 
Why is it that an aesthetic, intellectual, and civilising quality, almost undefinable 
yet none the less very real, has vanished with the Monarchy from European 
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civilisation? Such questions were certainly present in Professor May’s mind 
throughout both his exhaustive preliminary studies and the actual writing of 
this very able, impartial, well-informed and eminently readable history and 
analysis of the Hapsburg Monarchy during the last half-century of its existence. 
He modestly disclaims that he has solved “every puzzle in the realm of the 
Hapsburgs,” and rightly reminds us that “many problems remain obscure, 
awaiting the patient toil of dedicated historical spadeworkers.” Yet, if only 
by his detached attitude, he has illumined many problems and also in their 
proper proportions within the vast complex of Austro-Hungarian ethnological, 
economic, national, industrial and political factors. Its special value lies in 
the veracious and absorbingly interesting description of the many races in- 
habiting the Hapsburg lands with their divergent cultures, religions, traditions 
and national ideals. He has also found time to glance at the industrial and 
economic development of the Dual Monarchy and to set forth at least some 
among the many problems notably labour, housing, welfare, to which it gave 
rise. 

Professor May begins with a description of the Hapsburg realm and its 
diversified governments and adds a brief survey of its historical growth. ‘Taking 
the Ausgleich of 1867 as his starting-point he follows its fortunes, and more 
frequently the misfortunes, from 1867 to 1914. Occasionally he interpolates 
delightfully written essays on such subjects as “The Hapsburgs and the 
Austrian Aristocracy,” “Austria: Kultur und Sturm, 1893—1899,” “‘Magya: 
Culture and the Minorities,” “The Social and Economic Structure of Roya! 
Hungary,” and “The Austrian ‘Other Half’ ”’—a brilliant description of life 
and living conditions among the peasantry and middle-classes. Every page ot 
these essays, as of his historical narrative proper, displays the same mastery of 
his subject, sympathetic understanding, and judicious appraisal of men anc 
events. In foreign as in domestic affairs he surefootedly treads his way midst 
controversial pitfalls. His account of the Bosnian Crisis and of Austrio- 
Hungary’s foreign policy during the years immediately preceding the First 
World War could hardly be improved upon for fairness and lucidity. An 
Epilogue comments on some of the “Schemes for Reformation and Sources of 
Strength” of the Hapsburg Monarchy, and draws up a balance-sheet of the 
Monarchy’s successes and failures, strength and weakness, that largely answers 
the questions set out above. A critical Bibliography, serviceable Notes, and « 
good Index enhance the value of a volume that in its format and printing may 
justly be a cause of pride to publisher and printer alike. A politico-ethno- 
graphical map would have assisted the reader to keep in mind racial distributior 
and political divisions. 

After the First World War the notion was widespread that the Hapsbury 
Monarchy had been foredoomed to dissolution and that, like an ancient building. 
it had crumbled to pieces during the war years. But had it collapsed internally 
before being assailed by wartime external pressures? Today doubts are being 
voiced of the truth of this notion and consequently of the political, and even 
more the economic, wisdom of the Allies’ abstention from making any attempt, 
if not to restore the Monarchy with a reformed constitution, then at least to 
fill up the vacuum left by its disappearance with a federative organisation of the 
Succession States. Many informed minds are looking backwards at conditions 
in Central Europe under Hapsburg rule for the purpose of comparing the past 
with the present, often with results unfavourable for the latter. Lord Acton, 
who combined massive historical knowledge with political wisdom and a sincere 
belief in the beneficence of Western Christian civilisation, declared that 
“the Dual Monarchy was the perfect example of Christian policy becaus« 
it bound together a large number of distinctive nationalities by common 
attachment to Church and Crown.” 
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Professor May’s able analysis of the “Schemes for Reformation” of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy leads to the following result. ‘‘Even before the experiment 
with dualism had begun, active groups and individuals had pleaded and worked 
for the organisation of the Monarchy on federal principles. Responsible leaders 
of smaller nationalities were consistent exponents of a federalistic reordering 
of the government; from Palacky through Rieger to Masaryk the line of Czech 
political thinking, for example, ran straight. And many forward-looking, 
statesmanlike Austro-Germans, from Adolf Fischhof to Joseph Baernreither 
and Professor Joseph Redlich, believed that federalism would go far to allay 
the convulsive nationalistic antagonisms that imperiled the Hapsburg structure.” 
Nor were the Socialists—not even such a Left Wing Marxian as Otto Bauer— 
missing from the ranks of these supporters of federalism. Karl Renner, first 
President of the Austrian Republic who was again President after the Second 
World War, was “‘firmly convinced that it was desirable for all concerned that 
the Danube Monarchy should be preserved, and equally persuaded that 
fundamental revision of the constitution was the only method of salvation.” 
Professor May’s balance-sheet clearly reveals that the unifying factors—Church, 
Crown, Army and Navy, Civil Service were at least as powerful as the disruptive 
nationalisms and racial antagonisms; most important of all the unifying forces 
was the Monarchy’s economy. “Across the generations of political unity,” 
writes Professor May, ‘“‘the economy of the Hapsburg peoples and provinces 
had become integrated, and the material advantages of the Hapsburg union 
were pretty generally recognised, save in extreme secessionist circles. 
Representative Czech, Magyar, Slovak, and Slovene spokesmen acknowledged 
that their nationalities were too small to form viable independent states in an 
age of mass production demandinz broad markets.” 

Viribus Unitis—Francis Joseph’s motto—fittingly expresses the Hapsburg 
Monarchy’s justification and purpose. Professor May convincingly shows 
that the so-called unworkable anachronism “possessed elements of toughness 
and vitality which the clashing national disharmonies tended to conceal or 
smother” and which it took four years of disastrous warfare finally to overcome. 
“After the collapse a wise wit likened the Danube Monarchy to a beautiful old 
vase whose value was depreciated until it fell to the floor and shivered into 
fragments.” Is it merely fanciful to hear in those words an echo of Palacky’s 
immortal saying “If the Austrian Monarchy did not exist, it would be necessary 
to create it quickly, in the interest of Europe and of humanity”? 

Ian F. D. Morrow. 
The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867—1914. By Arthur J. May. Harvard University Press. 


Two recent studies on the government of France both contribute to an 
understanding of the French political system, and are of value generally to the 
student of political institutions. The shorter, but more comprehensive, volume. 
The Fourth Republic of France, has been written by Mr. O. R. Taylor under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The successful aim 
of this factual study is “to provide the student of French politics with a simple, 
concise description of the origins and nature of the present constitution of 
France, and with a guide to post-war French political parties.” The other 
volume, The Parliament of France, by Mr. D. W. S. Lidderdale, and published 
by the Hansard Society, provides a more detailed description and analysis of 
“the rules and customs according to which the Parliament of the Fourth French 
Republic is organised and conducts its business.” It also deals with the historical 
background and making of the new Constitution of 27th October, 1946, and 
compares it with the pre-war Constitution. Both books are also very properly 
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concerned with actual political practice. As M. Herriot says in his Introduction 
to Mr. Lidderdale’s book, “It is futile—as the working of the Constitution of 
1875 has clearly shown—to judge a political system only by the texts in which 
it is given legal definition.” It is, as yet, too early to give any final view, but 
at least the present tendency is for political practice to fall more and more int: 
line with the pre-war traditions. For example, as both authors agree, the 
Second Chamber is growing in influence in spite of its greatly reduced legal 
powers. Furthermore, the new constitutional provisions relating to votes ot 
censure and dissolution have failed in their main purpose of promoting stable 
ministries. Both volumes can be strongly recommended, although it is 
unfortunate that neither contains the text of the new Constitution. 

The Fourth Republic of France, Constitution and Political Parties. By O. R. Taylor’ 
Royal Institute of International Affairs; Oxford University Press, 15s. net. 

The Parliament of France. By D. W.S. Lidderdale. The Hansard Society. 18s. net 


In the second edition of David Thomson’s Democracy in France (Oxford 
University Press, 16s.), the closing chapter on the Fourth Republic has been 
completely rewritten, and the narrative is continued to the indecisive elections 
of June, 1951. ‘The bibliography, which has also been revised, is most valuable 
and extraordinarily full. ‘The book ends on a note of tempered optimism. 
“The Fourth Republic was the record of an uphill struggle to re-establish 
republican parliamentary institutions without relapsing to the latter-day defects 
of the Third. It certainly had by no means succeeded by 1952; yet its record, 
like that of the Third, showed that it had certain hidden sources of strength.” 
The moral of the story is that it is unwise to expect either too much or too little 
of the regime in a land where weak coalitions come and go like waves on a 
sloping beach. 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1952, published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs, maintains the high standard of earlier 
volumes in providing objective and well-informed contributions upon various 
aspects of international affairs. The twelve articles in the current volume 
include an account by Mr. G. G. Fitzmaurice, of the Foreign Office, of the 
British Government’s attitude to Chinese representation in the United Nations. 
Mr. L. C. Green outlines the history of the Japanese Peace Treaty. Dr. J. 
Frankel’s article upon the Anglo-Iranian dispute is useful, but inevitably in- 
complete. Professor Max Sorensen, of Aarhus University, discusses the 
Council of Europe from a Continental angle. Other contributions include 
informative articles upon the Refugee Problem by Professor Louise W. Holborn, 
of Connecticut College, and upon the Rights of an Occupying Power, with 
particular relation to the 1949 Geneva Convention for the Protection of Civilians 
in Time of War, by Miss Joyce A.C. Gutteridge, of the Foreign Office. For 
these and other articles, the volume is of considerable permanent value. 

Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 35s. net. 


TRADITION IN MODERN POETRY 


It is suggestive that a period in which poetry is suffering a decline in popularity 
should yet produce a remarkable number of remarkable books dealing entirely 
with it and its place in cultural, social and religious history; illustrating the 
variations of outward form and inward content through which it has passed 
in the course of time, or, as happens to be rather the case with this present 
work, its unchangeable and timeless elements; in other words, its loyalty to 
the tradition which underlies its innumerable experiments and eccentricities. 
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Mr. Sergeant has obviously no doubt that tradition is the chief controlling 
force, the chief guiding light, in the progress of poetry and poets down the ages. 
As he expresses it, the most revolutionary experimental poet can do no more 
than “restore and revivify the existing tradition and extend its validity to his 
own times.” Also, as a matter of course, to his own individuality, for Mr. 
Sergeant (himself an experimental poet!) is careful to remind us that without 
definite individuality no versemaker can attain any real poetic stature. 

This brief survey as a whole is often too epitomised by lack of space to permit 
a detailed description of modern poets as individuals. In a volume which 
contains only half a dozen chapters, three deal with poetic groups and “‘schools,”’ 
for instance, the so-called ““Georgian Poetry’’ and the curious Anglo-American 
movement known as Jmagism, and illustrated by the work of such protagonists 
as Amy Lowell, T. S. Eliot, Richard Aldington, and, above all, Ezra Pound. 
Our author’s admiration of Ezra Pound seems rather excessive, since the latter’s 
influence for good on every contemporary poet, not excluding W. B. Yeats, 
is open to some doubt; the practical effect is to make a few of Mr. Sergeant’s 
able criticisms appear unbalanced. But perhaps this complaint is ungrateful, 
for the book accomplishes a well-nigh impossible task with considerable success. 
We shall look forward with interest to the two further volumes which are to 
complete this Trilogy of ‘Tradition, and which will deal with the contributions 
of War Poetry and of American and Colonial trends of thought. 

It may require considerable visual faith in the continuity of the poetic spirit 
to perceive it still present and still powerful throughout all the changes and 
chances of its immortal life. But the task loses some of its difficulty when we 
reflect on the true nature of the tradition of poetry, and how every revolution 
in its history has virtually been an effort to remove the muse from her ivory 
tower and to set her again in the assemblage of men, to put back into her mouth 
the language of the common man, and to show that, however familiar she may 
be with other and stranger tongues, she is familiar also with this. Even the 
deplored lack of beauty and lyricism in modernist verse and the impossibility 
of committing it to memory may be attempts to even its status with the half- 
inarticulate, unceremonious utterances of ordinary people. So, in effect, 
Wordsworth taught, or so, in their own time and their own manner, the Imagists, 
with their freedom for metre and manner, may be said to do. We may not 
entirely enjoy these revolutions; but, at least, we can recognise them for the 
sign of an undying progress and vitality—‘‘Forward! Over the graves!” 

G. M. Hort. 

Tradition in the Making of Modern Poetry. By Howard Sergeant. Vol. I. Britanni- 
cus Liber. 12s. 6d. 


NEWMAN’S WAY 


So disarming, indeed, is this book that through its sheer readability the 
critic, out of gratefulness, may find his flair for taking exception momentarily 
suspended. And in these days of pedestrian writing, to cavil with an author 
who shows such a sense of easy pleasant syntax and original diction seems a 
pernickety thing to do. Yet do it I must, in this instance; the more so, as 
hitherto Newman’s Way has received perhaps too indiscriminate a press. 

My first quarrel with Mr. O’Faolain is over the distribution of his matter, 
the space allotted to items of his study. Briefly, I feel, with the title he has 
chosen, that Newman should be bang in the centre of the page, and other actors 
in the drama of his life should be heard, as it were, largely off-stage. Instead 
of which we have the motley personae of family relations and female hangers-on 
crowding out a margin on either side, which tends to encroach more and more 
upon the field appointed for the hero in his full sufficient interest. One feels 
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that rather than so many pages devoted to his sisters Harriet and Jemima, and 
his amusing but irrelevant brother Charles, it would have been better to sketch 
in more completely the characters of Keble, Pusey, and Ward (the last only 
perfunctorily mentioned), and develop at some length the background and 
nature of his best friend, the romantic impetuous Hurrell Froude. 

My second criticism of Mr. O’Faolain concerns an unresolved contradiction 
which I detect in his words upon Newman. Comparing him with his brother 
Frank Newman, he says that whereas the first was an intelligent man dominated 
by his emotions, John Henry was an emotional man dominated by his intelligence. 
Set this against the following theme, reiterated throughout the work, that 
“John Newman .. . could act, and did act, not on clearly perceived ideas but on 
obscure intuitions and shadowy feelings,” and that “his intellectual post-mortems 
attempt to rationalise, post factum, decisions prompted not by his intelligence 
but by his instinct.’’ 

Here, I venture, is the clue to Newman’s whole odyssey; for if, in this second 
passage, Mr. O’Faolain is right, then all the usual talk about Newman’s con- 
version proceeding stringently from his sense of logical and historical inevitability 
is quite beside the point. Newman was led to Rome by his instinct—by certain 
affections of the heart which craved the halter of total authority. 

But having (inadvertently?) dropped this clue, Mr. O’Faolain apparently 
foregoes it, and examines Newman’s course in the set Roman manner: as a 
step-by-step discarding of “Protestant errors” until reason brought him to the 
goal of all “right reason.” 

Mr. O’Faolain, himself a Roman Catholic, does not take his story beyond 
this stage, save for a slight though picturesque postscript. 

A clever, entertaining, unsatisfactory study. 

Derek STANFORD. 
Newman's Way. By Sean O’Faolain. Longmans, 25s. 


Von Rundstedt, the Soldier and the Man, by his Chief of Staff, Guenther 
Blumentritt, (Odhams Press, 16s.) provides an admiring account of one of the 
most respected of modern German Generals. We have learned from similar 
biographies that the Army chiefs were not consulted about the momentous 
decisions which led to hostilities and were often overridden by the intuitions 
of the Fiihrer. It was in vain that Rundstedt advised against the invasion of 
Russia, and the so-called Rundstedt Offensive, the last flicker of success, was 
staged without consulting him and, when instructions reached him, in spite of 
his disapproval. It is hardly too much to say that Hitler not only made the 
war but lost it, compelling his countrymen to drink the poisoned cup to the 
dregs by ordering the commanders to hold their ground while their chances of 
escape diminished from day to day. Like other megalomaniacs he hated to be 
told bad news and sometimes even refused to listen. Rundstedt carried out his 
duties without hatred and without illusions. As early as July, 1944, shortly 
after our landing in Normandy, Keitel telephoned the question “What shall we 
do?” Rundstedt replied, ““You should end the war.” Only once did he blame 
the Fiihrer for doing too little, and that was his decision to spare the British 
forces caught in a trap at Dunkirk. Only the successful realisation of a supreme 
political objective could have made up for the lost military opportunity; and 
the dream of separating England from her allies could only occur to a man who 
knew nothing either of the toughness or the loyalty of the island race. The 
reader can sympathise with Fritsch, Rundstedt, Rommel and other competent 
soldiers in having to fight under the orders of one of the greatest political and 
military blunderers as well as one of the most atrocious criminals in history. 





